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“TF ’TWERE DONE 
'TIS DONE.” 


By Mary S. Hancock. 


HE big house was let, and the whole village rejoiced. Years 

had gone by since a tenant lived in Wallaby Grange ; and 

tenants such as these must have been rarities at any time. The fact 

that they were Anglo-Indians but added a spice of romance to the 

strangers, and besides, they had that wealth which—like charity— 
“covers a multitude of sins.” 

Everybody forthwith became interested in the Grange. It was 
a fine old place, and the superabundance of riches made it at once 
an ideal residence—the home of ideal people. 

The conservatories became—suddenly—dreams of loveliness ; the 
gardens awoke to a blaze of colour ; the whole aspect was inviting, 
and seemed to challenge admiration. Indoors everything betokened 
the same refinement of mind and a rare appreciation of the artistic. 
The neighbourhood watched each change and each touch with 
enthusiasm, and resolved how to act with regard to the “new 
people.” It was an honest neighbourhood. It worshipped wealth, 
and said so—openly. There was, moreover, a flutter in the dove- 
cotes of Wallaby, for rumour, which had been pretty busy with 
affairs at the Grange, now asserted that Mr. and Mrs. Reginald 
Vansittart were bringing two young men in their train—young men 
who were bachelors, well-endowed and well-bred. 

The impetus to local trade became something remarkable, and 
the milliners and dressmakers had a very good time with the orders 
that came pouring in. Every girl had a new dress—that went with- 
out saying—and even churlish and niggardly papas grew quite pleasant 
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over the bills for hats and bonnets. It was settled, as a matter of 
course, that the village would entertain freely, and be entertained 
in return by the Grange. 

“ Anglo-Indians ave so hospitable,” said the doctor’s wife, who 
knew nothing whatever of “ Anglo-Indians” ; and “They are such 
sociable creatures,” chimed in the leading lawyer’s wife,who obtained 
all her information on most subjects from the novels of the day. 
So it followed that while every one stood on the tip-toe of expectation 
the Vansittarts appeared quietly in Wallaby, and took up their resi- 
dence in the stately old house. 

“Quite a family, my dear,” said Mrs. Jackson, wife to the lawyer 
who was nof the “leading” man of the place. “ Quite a family !-—— 
I saw them arrive ; and there were five persons in the carriage— 
four inside and one on the box—in a very unassuming way.” 

‘There is no harm in that, is there?” asked the doctor’s “ lady” 
in her sharper tones. “ I’ve seen Sir John mount up there many a time 
when he was younger and thinner. I hate a closed carriage myself.” 

“Somebody had to go inside,” murmured the other humbly ; 
“there were so many of them.” 

“Oh, quite so,” assented Mrs. Graham, and the matter ended 
amicably. ‘Who was the fifth?” she asked condescendingly a 
moment later. ‘ We only knew of four.” 

“ The fifth was a girl,” whispered Mrs. Jackson hoarsely. ‘“ And 
such a pretty girl, too,” she added out of sheer malice. 

Mrs. Graham winced, for she had three sons, and she felt sure she 
would haveto submit to the annoyance of a daughter-in-law some day. 

“There are girls enough and to spare in Wallaby,” said she 
presently ; “what did we want withanother?” If Mrs. Jackson hurt 
her feelings she could give a harder blow in return, for the Jackson 
“quiver ” was full of girls—portionless girls—plain-looking girls, who 
“spread their nets” in the face of Mrs, Graham’s sons, to her daily 
mortification and terror. The fact that they were nice and clever 
did not help them in the least, nor did it atone for their existence. 

Their little “tiff” over, each lady went off on her rounds to 
spread the news, to the greater delight or horror of the village. 

In due time Lady FitzMaurice called on the Vansittarts, and 
remained to afternoon tea. Her arrival and her departure were duly 
noted and as duly commented upon, the village drawing its own 
conclusions from the length of her visit. 

‘They must be charming people,” said Mrs. Graham. 

“They are delightful,” echoed Mrs. Jackson. 

“Dear Lady FitzMaurice has taken them under her wing,” said 
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the leading lawyer’s wife ; “they are sure to be all that one could 
wish.” 

After this there was a perfect rush upon the Grange. The door- 
step never “cooled,” as the humbler folks put it; it became a duty 
of life to know the Vansittarts, and each visitor tried to sing their 
praises louder than the rest, and to find new beauties in them and in 
their possessions. 

Invitations were showered upon the Grange, the Hall leading the 
way, of course ; for the village knew its manners well enough to wait 
patiently until this visit was paid. Then Lady FitzMaurice gave a 
dinner, at which the central figures were Reginald Vansittart, the 
two younger men and Miss Mora MacGregor, Mrs. Reginald’s sister. 
Her family seemed to “rule the roost,” for the younger men were 
also MacGregors—John and Talbot—John being tall and well made, 
while Talbot was slight and small, with something almost feminine 
in his appearance. 

“The Vansittarts,” it was given out, “ were of Dutch extraction, 
a fine family, well known in Indian circles, and Reginald was the 
second son, on whom a large share of the prestige of the race had 
descended.” 

Never were there more agreeable people. They were musical ; 
Miss Mora sang delightfully, the young men played the violin after 
the manner of professionals. Lady FitzMaurice might as well have 
issued invitations for a concert ; her guests were in no way shy or 
backward ; what they cou/d do they did, and were amply repaid by 
the hostess’s thanks and the evident appreciation of their fellow- 
guests. So charming was Miss Mora in her simply made dress of 
white that she completely captured the wandering heart of Lady 
FitzMaurice’s son—her eldest son—the future baronet. 

He had found many points of union between them as he sat by 
her side at dinner, and during the evening it was noticed that he 
paid her a good deal of attention. 

This was the “fly in the ointment” for some of the others; 
indeed, as time wore on, and Miss Mora’s fascinations began to tell, 
it became evident that she was not quite so popular amongst the 
ladies of Wallaby. They voted her that deadliest of sinners—a 
“man’s woman,” and would gladly have given her the cold 
shoulder but for the fear of offending Mrs. Vansittart, and of 
closing the doors both of the Grange and of the Hall against them- 
selves. 

“ Her chief fault is that she is too pretty,” said Mrs. Newman, 


with a sneer. “Every one is afraid of her. How smad/ the world 
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is!” But as she had no sonsat stake, the rest of Wallaby discounted 
her remarks and resolved to forget them. 

“The Hall is on her side. Sweet Mora! she will make a 
delightful Lady FitzMaurice some day,” said Mrs. Newman to her 
husband. “I know which way my ‘bread is buttered.’ I mean to 
stand well with her.” 

“Yes, never mind the others. You’ve got a head on your 
shoulders, which is more than can be said of some of them,” he 
retorted, in his heavy, grumbling tones; and his wife was satisfied 
with his approbation—given as it was. Ske knew, and 4e knew that 
she had brains enough for them both; but they wasted no words 
over a detail like this. 

It was their place to invite the Vansittarts now, and they capped 
the efforts of the Hall by giving a dance. 

“ Quite a modest little affair, you know,” Mrs. Newman whispered 
to her friends ; “ it will please the young people.” 

And so it certainly did. 

Bernard FitzMaurice found it delightful, though he sat out more 
dances than any one else; but then he took care to choose the 
seclusion of Mrs. Newman’s cool conservatories, and for companion 
he had the girl whom he already regarded as the one being on earth 
for him. 

They talked sweet nothings under the palms, Bernard getting 
deeper into the toils with every word. He liked to look at the 
lovely face of this girl. He loved to watch the swift changes of 
colour ; the glorious eyes fascinated him, and he longed to clasp her 
in his arms and pour out all that was in his heart. 

“ But—not yet,” he told himself. ‘TI should only frighten her— 
she is young—and I can wait my time, and ‘possess my soul in 
patience.’ ” 

A thoroughly good fellow in every way was Bernard FitzMaurice 
—worthy of a good woman’s love—worthy, too, to hand on, 
untarnished, the grand old name that had been left as a solemn 
legacy to him. 

During that evening, however, while Bernard and Mora dallied 
under the palms, and the Vansittarts and MacGregors whirled 
through the dances, Mr. Jackson contrived to whisper several things 
into his host’s ear, and it was observable that the latter became 
more and more impressed with every word; so much was he 
excited, indeed, that he replied in a louder tone, until, at last, the 
rumours became public property, and were freely discussed in the room. 
The immediate effect they had was disconcerting in the extreme. 
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“ A gang of robbers, my dear !” said Lady FitzMaurice, to whom 
Mrs. Newman had rushed with the direful news. ‘“ How truly 
appalling! I do hope they will spare the Hall. We have so much 
old plate—family things that have a special interest for us!” 
Here her voice became low and confidential, and Mrs. Newman 
enjoyed one of those blissful moments of her life when she could 
glory over the other Wallaby women, as she bent her ear to catch 
Lady FitzMaurice’s words. 

‘“ Lauder, at the Bank, told me, and he is a safe man,” said Mr. 
Jackson huskily, mopping his brow as he spoke, for the excitement 
of being almost a hero—for once—was pressing heavily upon him. 
‘He says Mrs. Mitchell’s house was attacked only last night. You 
know Mrs. Mitchell’s house, Sir John? She lives on the Downton 
Road—a lonely place—but a nice house. And she is a wealthy 
widow ” 

“Ah! a widow?” put in Sir john reflectively. “ Yes, I think 
we have met her. Something of a new-comer, ain’t she?” 

“Yes, she moved there a year ago. The Fosters lived at the 
Hermitage before. You will remember them ?” 

‘Oh, yes ; but what have they to do with this? Old Foster’s 
been dead at least a year, and goodness knows what’s happened to 
the rest of ’em! This widow’s been robbed—that’s more to the 
point, Jackson! We’ve got to pot the thief. Shall we do it, eh?” 

“More than one thief, Sir John,” murmured Mr. Jackson 
obsequiously. ‘ People tell me ‘ 

“Oh, bother!” cried Sir John. “Never you mind what 
‘people’ say! They can all talk—bless’em! But that’s as much 
as they can do. Asa lawyer, you ought to be able to run ’em to 
earth—you and Newman together. Miladi, what'll you say if they 
come and pay ws a visit, eh ?” 

“We have those electric bells and springs,” said she doubtfully 
in reply ; but he gave a great laugh at this. 

* All out of repair, I bet. No, no; we’ve got to tackle some 
big scoundrels, it seems to me, and we had better look well into our 
private affairs—each one of us—lest we be taken at a disadvantage. 
Come, Newman, you tell us what we had better do.” 

But apparently Mr. Newman had nothing further to suggest. 
He could only look scared and fidget uncomfortably, while he kept 
glancing at his wife as if for inspirations. The Vansittarts were the 
first to leave that evening, and their going cast quite a gloom over 
the others ; even helping to break up the party. 

“* What a humbug that fellow Jackson is!” grumbled Sir John, 
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as he rolled homewards with Miladi and Bernard. “I believe his 
silly tales about robbers frightened all the people. I saw that poor 
little Mrs. Vansittart grow quite white and ill, and she never rested 
till she bolted with her flock.” 

But “silly tales” notwithstanding, Sir John looked blue enough 
himself when the Hall was broken into a few nights afterwards, and 
his fine old plate, with Miladi’s sapphires, and a choice collection 
of jewels and trinkets, disappeared. There was a hue and cry that 
reached to Scotland Yard. Detectives came and went ; they lived 
in the village, spied about, asked innumerable questions, and 
departed as they came. 

No sooner had they gone than the Grange suffered. Mrs. 
Vansittart’s rare Indian gems went, her fine Persian pearls, her 
glimmering emeralds, and Burmese rubies vanished in one night— 
and Wallaby stood aghast—as it well might. 

After that business seemed pretty brisk, so far as the burglars 
were concerned, and the local police owned themselves beaten. The 
Newmans, the Jacksons, the Grahams, were all pillaged and plun- 
dered ; one family lost its favourite treasures, another missed its 
family relics. The whole village sat in tears ; only Mrs. Vansittart 
recovered her spirits, and said, with a fine affectation of bravery, 
** Jewels are not everything. While I have Rex left I shall make no 
moan. When they steal him, I shall sit down and break my heart.” 
Which was “all very well,” as Mrs. Graham observed with a spice 
of bitterness. ‘She can get as many treasures together as she 
chooses, she is so rich; we, who are poorer, cannot put our losses 
out of sight like that.” 

But while this hubbub over jewels went on, Bernard FitzMaurice 
had felt compelled to make an effort to annex another of Mrs. 
Vansittart’s treasures, and being one day in the Grange drawing- 
room with the young lady of his choice, he broke through his reserve, 
and taking his courage in both hands, so to speak, he poured out the 
whole story of his love before she could stop him. She stood with 
clasped hands, the picture of distress, while he went on, his burn- 
ing words imprinting themselves on her very soul, though tears 
glistened in her brown eyes, and even fell, unnoticed by her. 

“ My darling !” he cried, as he saw them rise and fall. ‘ Have I 
startled you? Did you not now loved you? It seems to me as ifI 
had done nothing but speak of and manifest my love. My heart beats 
but for you, Mora—say you care for me! Say you will be my wife !” 

His words brought a vivid flush to her cheek, and for one 
moment her head drooped on his shoulder. It was a delicious 
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moment for him, and for her; alas, poor Mora!—an instant of 
unqualified bliss. 

Then, with a wild cry of alarm, she pushed him from her, and 
stood up alone, pressing her hands to her head. ‘ Oh, what have 
you done?” she cried brokenly. “Why, why did you love me? 
Why did you teach me to love you ?” 

It was a confession wrung from her in the supremest agony ; and 
he seemed to recognise this at once. 

He made an effort to clasp her hand to draw her to him, but she 
moved away. 

“T love you; yes, yes, God help me, I do! But of what avail is 
it? Better for you if I were dead, if I had never been! Oh, what 
am saying? As you love me, leave me; never see my face again. 
The vilest pariah dog is better than I am !” 

She covered her face with her hands and flung herself breathlessly 
on the sofa, sobbing bitterly; and he, cut to the very heart, bent 
over her in silent perplexity. At last he took one of her hands and 
pressed it in token of sympathy. 

“* Mora,” he whispered tenderly, “I do not understand anything. 
I am quite in the dark. Tell me, if you can, what it is?” 

“ That is just it,” she replied, pushing back her hair and sitting 
up. “I can zof tell you.” 

“Mora - 

She put out her hand. ‘“ Oh, go!” she cried ; “go, and leave me 
to my misery. I have to bear the curse a/one.” 

“ Curse?” he repeated wonderingly, and then a slight movement, 
a faint noise, reached his ear, and he started. Was some one 
listening? Was there the sound of a muffled step? He stood and 
stared ; but Mora, who had heard it too, rose and drew him gently 
but swiftly to the door. 

“Run!” she cried wildly. ‘“ Fly before it is too late !” 

“Why should it be too late?” he asked in complete mystification ; 
but she was gone, and, lost in amazement, he slowly wended his way 
homewards. 

In the house he had left a man and a woman were standing 
discomfited and alarmed. He was leaning against the mantelpiece, 
she stood before him. 

“Mora shall not be sacrificed,” said the woman. “It is bad 
enough for one of us two to suffer.” 

“ Do you think he would marry her if he knew?” asked the man. 
“You are very clever, Dolly, but you cannot answer that question.” 
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Mrs. Vansittart dropped into a chair and groaned. “God help 
her!” she cried breathlessly ; “it is very hard.” 

« All life is hard,” said he stoically ; “ mine is. It is one of daily 
peril.” 

“Drop it, Rex,” said she appealingly. ‘ We have as much as we 
want ; let us stop it now, then poor Mora may be saved.” 

He shook his head. “It is like gambling; it gets into the blood,” 
he said half sadly. “I don’t think any of us cou/d oblige you, 
Dolly.” 

There was a long silence, and before she lifted her head her 
brothers came in hilariously happy. 

“We have made splendid hauls here,” said Talbot, rnbbing his 
hands. “I often laugh and wonder what these people would say if 
they knew that the great Kingston Gang was at work amongst them. 
Oh, if Scotland Yard only knew !” 

Mrs. Vansittart lifted her dark, thin face to his. 

“Ves, if they knew!” she repeated ominously. ‘ What fiends 
we are! We eat the bread of our neighbours, and rob them im- 
mediately afterwards ° 

“ Or defore,” corrected John cynically. 

“Say we relieve them of superfluities,” said Talbot with a grin ; 
“the other word is too coarse and commonplace.” 

“T am sick of it all,” cried Dolly. “Sick! I wish I were 
dead !” 

‘Ho !—ho !—down in the dumps, eh?” sneered Talbot; but John 
did not laugh. 

He looked at her bowed head, and then walked slowly to the 
window and opened it so as to let in some fresh air. When he had 
closed it, and returned to the others, he had arranged a new 
scheme, and as he always had a clear head for these details, the 
others left them to him. 

“ Rex,” he began abruptly, “I, too, am tired of this district. 
The air is relaxing ; it does not suit us. Let us remove; I know of 
a nice little place.” 

Then the two men went away, and from the corner where they 
betook themselves only fragments reached Dolly. She heard the 
words, “ Paris,” “New York,” ‘“ Boston”; but she paid no heed. 
She also was thinking and pondering over what was best to be done 
under the circumstances, and her brow was puckered and her eyes 
grew troubled as she thought of the innocent Mora, who was thus 
suffering vicariously for the sins of her family. 

That night there was a council of war at the Grange. The 
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three men smoked together, and talked slowly between their puffs. 
They agreed that their game was about played out round Wallaby ; 
but they could not help a feeling of glee at having outwitted the 
local constables. 

“Tt’s time we made a flitting,” said John ponderously. ‘ Talbot 
is of the same opinion. We move for a quick disappearance.” 

The men were like gipsies—the very idea of change made them 
joyous and alert. They lighted fresh cigars, and discussed fresh 
plans with avidity. 

“ Dolly must go with us,” said Talbot, with a look at his brother- 
in-law, who replied : 

“Of course !” 

“Mora can be left behind,” added John, more gravely. “ Dolly 
thinks we are doing her an injustice.” 

“ Mora can stay,” returned the others, no less gravely. ‘She 
never took to the work.” 

Then Rex arose and, stretching out his arms, said grimly : 

**¢Tf it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly.’ Let us away !” 

The next day there was a new sensation for Wallaby, for the 
Vansittarts announced their impending departure, and there were 
open regrets. 


Two years passed slowly away. They were hard years for Mora ; 
but, on the other hand, they had brought a sense of peace into her 
life, and that joy that springs from self-denial and concern for 
others. 

In the great hospital at Roland’s Cross there was no more devoted 
nurse and no kinder friend than the girl who strove by her life to 
atone for wrong-doing in which she had played so innocent a part. 
As a matter of fact, the Vansittarts had concealed the extent of 
their misdeeds from her, though it had been a “ short-sighted policy,” 
as John said afterwards, to keep her at the Grange. 

She was now alone in the world to all intents and purposes, and 
would have been friendless enough had it not been for the outcasts 
whom she tended, and the sick whom she tried to nurse back to 
health. And work of this kind carries its own reward. Mora, who 
shirked nothing, found herself tranquillised and comforted ; and the 
matron began to think that the hospital could not goon without her. 
Then something” new and strange happened, something that was so 
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unexpected that it made her brain reel and sent the warm blood 
surging through her veins with redoubled force ; for one morning, as 
she was returning from her short walk, whom should she encounter 
but Bernard FitzMaurice, and Bernard was so overjoyed that he 
must needs retrace his steps and go all the way up the long street 
towards the big hospital. 

He was so tall and so wholesome-looking, too, and he carried 
with him the air of the Wallaby days, so that the tears rose to Mora’s 
eyes, and her heart ached with silent pain. There were many con- 
flicting memories to overwhelm her ; but it did her good to feel that 
he was g/ad to see her. She was not quite beyond the pale—he 
still cared for her. How she found this out she never knew, nor 
did she try to understand. 

There was an intense comfort in the knowledge, and that was all 
she cared about. 

He came again two days later, and yet again. It seemed to her 
as if he haunted the region in the hope of meeting her ; nor did she 

seek to disappoint him. He made an oasis in her quiet, desert-like 
existence. At last he spoke, and his words came with tender power 
to her soul, compelling her to listen, and, indeed, compelling her to 
yield—in spite of the pain that still filled her heart. Bernard was in 
earnest; he bent his head to look into her eyes, heedless of the 
passers-by—heedless, too, as to who witnessed the scene. 

The moment had come—he had waited long for is—he meant to 
use it now. 

This was enough for him. He held her hand as he had held it 
long ago, and his words came like strains of unforgotten music to her 
ears. “Mora, there is no impediment ow; I love you, you owned 
that you loved me ; why should we make ourselves miserable? We 
have just each other to think about. Oh! say you love me well 
enough tode mine. I want you, my darling; see how patient I have 
been, and how I have waited for you. Be my wife, Mora, dear heart; 
then you will make me the happiest of men, and we will carry sun- 
shine and light home to Wallaby once more.” There was the clear 
blue sky above, the short grass of the park in which they stood 
beneath their feet, nursemaids and children passed and repassed, but 
what did it matter? The old, old story sounds as sweetly in the 
open air as in the most richly perfumed conservatory. It is an 
old story, but it is ever new, coming with hope and love and trust 
to gladden human hearts, and to endow human life with fresh 
charm and vigour. 

What she replied, and what more he said--who knows? The 
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words were sacred, they were for themselves alone; it was as if 
they only existed, and the park became hallowed ground. 
Mora’s “people” never came back to trouble her. Perhaps 
this was just a little bit of a disappointment to Mesdames Graham, 
Jackson, and Newman ; but being very prudent persons who prefer 
to stand well with their world, they recognise that it is politic to 
“keep in” with the girl who will one day in all probability be 
Lady FitzMaurice. And for the rest, there was no doubt whatever 
as to what the FitzMaurices themselves thought about Mora, whom 
they accepted with open arms. The Vansittarts are remembered 
merely as the people who “ made a big splash” at the Grange; 
but why they came, and wy they left, are matters of conjecture. 
The secrets of the Grange are very well kept, and it is just as well. 

Bernard’s wife has endeared herself to all, rich and poor, by her 
deeds of gentleness and love, by the kindliness that helps others on 
their way. 

After all, “kind hearts are more than coronets,” and what more 
can we ask of one another ? 
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EPITAPHS : 
THEIR HISTORY AND HUMOUR. 


I. HISTORY. 


"| ‘HE value of monumental records and tombstone inscriptions 
is not sufficiently recognised by the general public of this 

generation: and yet what “archives” they are! Year by year, 

century after century, they silently but effectually preserve and pro- 

claim “The short and simple annals of the poor”—rescue from 

oblivion stray pages of local history, or recount and immortalise 

the deeds of many a “ Hero of the valley”: 

Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


There is a yet further reason why epitaphs have a claim on our 
| study and reverence. It has been said that “Man is the creature 
i of circumstance,” but who can deny the other half of the truth, 
{ namely, that “‘ Man is the creature of Fashion?” ‘This syren not 
only dominates, but literally Zermeates, our whole sublunary existence. 
Fashion prescribes our attire, Fashion regulates our diet, Fashion 
orders our recreations, Fashion guides our intellectual tastes 
and opinions ; Fashion influences our morals, tyrannises over our 
domestic exchequer, presides over even our worship, and it is 
Fashion too which invades our closet and controls even our hours 
of repose and privacy. Mrs. Grundy does indeed “loom big on 
the horizon” of every man’s individuality, and powerful forsooth is 
her sway ; who hardly dares to withstand her ? 

Hence, it is no surprise to find, not only a History, but also 
fashions, in the matter of epitaphs. A sufficient hint of this can be 
gleaned by quite a cursory glance at the few words—connected with 
inscriptions and erections to the dead—which are now in general 
use :— 

Sepulchre (Latin, “sepulcrum ”) is perhaps the most ancient and 
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the best. At first it meant merely a “grave,” but later it signified 
an “ ornamental tomb,” a “ monument.” 

Sepulcra has been somewhat fancifully read “semipulchra” 
(half fair or beautiful), in allusion to the outer part of the tomb, which 
is ornamented; whilst the interior, containing only the mortal 
remains, is shrouded in darkness and obscurity. 

Cenotaph means an empty tomb: a monumental erection to one 
whose remains are not contained within. 

Monument \iterally means a “ memorial.” It does not necessarily 
imply a grave, and may be quite independent of it. Xenophon says 
they were erected only for soldiers whose bodies could not easily 
be found. 

Bust (Latin, “bustum”) is, more properly, confined to the 
Romans, in their practice of cremating their dead. The term is 
strictly applied to the burial of a body in the same place in which it 
had been burnt. And from this it came to be used as signifying a 
tomb. 

Mausoleum generally means a sumptuous and gigantic tomb. 
Its derivation has been attributed to the conduct of Artemisia, the 
wife and sister of Mausolus. So intense was her grief at his death, 
that she drank in her liquor the ashes of his body, and erected so 
grand a monument that it was esteemed one of the seven wonders 
of the world. The monument received the name of Mausoleum, 
and this term has ever since been applied to all similar erections of 
extraordinary extent or splendour. 

“The mound and the pyramid constitute the earliest monuments ; 
then followed the erection of pillars, and subsequently the recording 
of inscriptions. The Egyptians may lay claim to be the earliest 
recorders of this description, by the writing of their names, their 
descent, and their functions upon their sarcophagi and coffins.” 
Sepulchral monuments of different countries are not, then, to be 
lightly estimated ; for they largely help to constitute the materials 
for the history of the “Arts.” And, in particular, the epitaphs of 
our island “ mark the diversity of taste prevailing at different periods 
of our history.” They will be found often not to admit of any severe 
grammatical criticism, but it is to the sentiment they are (generally) 
intended to convey that our attention should be carefully directed. 

And even for elevation of sentiment or tenderness of language 
the tombstone inscriptions of “ our island home” will often be found 
far behind those of the ancients. The seventeenth century presents 
lamentable effusions in regard to monumental inscriptions, As we 
advance in the eighteenth century an improvement is observable, 
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and its later specimens, if not very remarkable in themselves, are yet, 
at least, free from the ribaldry and folly of the preceding age. 

Camden traces the origin of epitaphs to the scholars of Linus, 
the Theban poet, who, he says, first bewailed their master when he 
was slain in doleful verse, called of him “ AZlinum” and afterwards 
“ Epitaphia,” for they were first sung at burials, and afterwards 
engraved upon the sepulchres. ‘They were also called “ Eulogia” and 
“ Tituli” by the Romans ; but by our ancient progenitors by a mere 
English compound word signifying “ A Burial Song.” This burial song 
was, in former days, frequently extended to too great a length ; hence 
Plato—as quoted by Cicero, “De Legibus”—made a law that an 
epitaph should be comprised in four verses. 

But, whatever may have been the origin of epitaphs, it must be 
admitted that there is much justice in the remark of Dr. Johnson that 
“‘ Nature and Reason have dictated to every nation that fo preserve 
good actions from oblivion ts both the interest and duty of mankind ; 
and therefore we find no people acquainted with the use of letters 
that omitted to grace the tombs of their Heroes and Wise Men with 
panegyrical inscriptions.” And, in one of the conversations recorded 
by Boswell, the great moralist is reported to have said that the writer 
of an epitaph should not be considered as saying nothing but what 
is strictly true ; but that allowance must be made for some degree 
of exaggerated praise. “In lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon 
his oath.” 

Even previous to Puritan times, and following immediately upon 
the suppression of monasteries, the desolation produced by the 
wanton destruction of splendid tombs during the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. was very great, and continued even 
during the early part of Elizabeth’s reign. In fact, to such an 
extent was the spoliation carried that in the second year of her 
reign this sovereign issued a “ Proclamation against breaking or 
defacing of Monuments of antiquitie being set up in Churches or 
other Public Places for Memory and not for Superstition”; and 
another, in the fourteenth year of her reign, charging the Justices of 
her Assize “to provide some remedy both for the punishment of 
offenders and the reformation of such practices.” 

By a study of the epitaphial writings still preserved in our island, 
we find that ix this country in early times inscriptions were prohibited 
to be engraven on any tombs but those belonging to persons distinguished 
by their position, or remarkable for their wisdom or virtues. “In this 
respect we seem to have copied the Lacedemonians, who allowed 
the honour of epitaphs only to those men who died bravely in battle 
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and to those women who were distinguished by their chastity. Hence 
arose the veneration with which those monuments were viewed, 
and the solicitude entertained to protect them from injury. They 
were esteemed sacred, and any violence offered to them was punish- 
able by banishment, condemnation to the mines, or even the loss 
of members, according to the extent and nature of the offence, 
regard being also paid to the rank of the deceased to whom the 
tomb appertained.” 

Great distinctions were formerly maintained in regard to the burial 
of persons of rank and those of a meaner condition in life. These 
distinctions were carried so far as to cause a difference even in the 
mode of conveying the bodies of men and women to the grave: men 
being borne on the shoulders of the bearers ; whereas women were 
carried at the arms’ length, to signify that, being inferior in their life- 
time, they should not be made or treated as equal upon their 
decease. One writer has said that this distinction ceased only in the 
cases of women who had renounced the world and “ taken Religious 
vows ” by entering the monastic life, whereby they obtained such an 
increase of esteem in the world that they were regarded as of equal 
honour with the male sex. 

The object in the erection of monumental buildings or inscribed 
tablets is twofold: (1st) to record the identity and character of the 
deceased ; (2nd) to remind us of our mortality. The Egyptians—the 
earliest people of whom we have truly satisfactory records—attained 
this not only by the erection of their extraordinary tombs and 
temples, but also by the preservation of the bodies of their ancestors, 
and the retention of them for a time even in their own habitations. 

Greek sepulchral monuments are not so nvmerous as those of 
the Romans, but the Greek epitaphs are characterised by a peculiar 
beauty and fertility of expression. The Greeks wrote their epitaphs 
in elegiac verse, and afterwards in prose. They were very commonly 
epigrammatic. The following translations are a few instances of 
Grecian epitaphs :— 

By Plato, on two neighbouring tombs :— 


This is a sailor’s—that a ploughman’s tomb :— 
Thus sea and land abide one common doom. 


There is much feeling in the following :— 
Drop o’er Antibia’s grave a pious tear ; 
For Virtue, Beauty, Wit, lie buried here. 
Full many a suitor sought her father’s hall, 
To gain the virgin’s love : but Death, o’er all, 
Claim’d due precedence: Who shall Death withstand ? 
Their hopes were blasted by his ruthless hand. 
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By Simmias of Thebes, on Sophocles :— 


Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 

Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 

Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine. 
Thus shall thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung. 





From another source :— 


Grieve not, Philzenis, though condemned to die 

Far from thy Parent-soil and Native-sky ; 

Though strangers’ hands must raise thy funeral pile, 
And lay thy ashes in a foreign isle : 

To all on Death’s last dreary journey bound, 

The road is equal, and alike the ground. 


The epigrammatic style of many of the Greek epitaphs is 
well illustrated in that ascribed to Anacreon, on the tomb of 
Timocritus :— 

Timocritus adorns this humble grave ; 
Mars spares the coward, and destroys the brave. 


The Greeks do not appear to have considered the insertion of the 
deceased’s name as essential to an inscription. But it was common— 
and, indeed, esteemed a duty—among them to inscribe epitaphs to those 
who had distinguished themselves in war and fallen in battle. 
There are several instances of this to those who fell at Thermopyle. 

The Romans erected their monuments by the highway, that they 
might become constant objects of attention. These, however, offered 
scarcely anything beyond the inscription of the name, and perhaps 
the Consulate under which the individual lived. J¢ was reserved for 
the introduction of Christianity to extend these inscriptions, and to hold 
out to the living the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. The 
catacombs of Rome offer to us some very interesting information on 
this subject. 

The Romans held the number XVII as unlucky, and esteemed 
it the number of death. By writing the number (17) thus:— 
“ VIXI” (é.e. 64+11=17) the Latin word “vixi” is formed, which 
implies “I have ceased to live.” 

It was the position of the monuments by the roadside that 
gave rise to the address so commonly found upon them, as “Siste 
Viator,” “ Aspice Viator,” “Cave Viator,” &c. 

There is one remarkable Roman inscription, belonging to the 
fifth century, to the wife of a priest, which bears testimony to a 
belief in the Christian doctrine of the Resurrection. A translation 
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of it runs thus :—“ Pretonia, a priest’s wife, the type of modesty, in 
this place I lay my bones: spare your tears, dear husband and 
daughters, and believe that it is forbidden to weep for one who 
lives in God. Buried in peace, on the 3™ Nones of October, in 
the Consulate of Festus” (é.e. 472 A.D.) 

One of the most frequent expressions on the Roman tombs, both 
the Pagan and Christian times, was a passage from the Roman 
historian Tacitus: “ Sit tibi terra levis” (t.e. “ Light lie the earth upon 
thee”). And it has been hinted that this favourite wish of the 
ancients—namely, the idea of the earth lying 4ghtly on the body 
of the person interred—may have suggested the plan, subsequently 
followed, of raising cells of heaped stones or sods within the vast 
barrows afterwards heaped over them. 

Epitaphs of the Romano-British period were, like the Romans, 
very simple, there being but little beyond the name and offices of 
the deceased, or with the addition of an invocation to the Manes 
(é.e. Infernal Deities)’of the deceased, together with an occasional 
mention of the name of the person who erected or inscribed the 
monument. coe 

The epitaphs which belong to the Saxon period consist of little 
more than simple inscriptions, and the instances recorded of them 
are few in number. Early in the present century the Rev. Daniel 
Haigh discovered some at Hartlepool. They date back to probably 
the end of the seventh century. A noble Northumbrian lady, named 
Heiu—the first to make profession of the Christian faith in that 
kingdom—established (within fifty years after the advent of St. 
Augustine to this country, and about the time St. Aidan became the 
first bishop of Lindisfarne) a convent at Hartlepool, of which she 
became the first abbess, and continued in that office until about the 
year A.D. 649, when she removed to Tadcaster. In her place she 
left St. Hilda, the daughter of Hereric, who was a nephew of King 
Eaduini, a lady of singular piety and administrative taleat, who is 
celebrated in English Church history for having, at the Council of 
Whitby (664 A.D.), sided with the Ce/#i¢c Church against the Roman 
as to maintaining the British method of calculating Ezster. The 
situation of Hartlepool Monastery exposed it to the fury cf the Danes 
in the ninth century, and from that time it ceased to be. It is there- 
fore not surprising that all recollections in regard to it should have 
been lost; and it was not until the year 1833, while making 
excavations in a field called “Cross Close,” not far from the then 
existing church, that the remains of a cemetery were discovered, 
and at a depth of not 3} feet from the surface, on a limestone , 
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rock, several skeletons (all apparently of females) were observed 
placed in two rows, lying nearly north and south, the heads upon 
flat stones as pillows, with larger stones above them, marked with 
crosses and inscriptions in Saxon and Runic letters. A few of these 
escaped annihilation, and are roughly reproduced here, 

(No. 1) (No. 2) 
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ie 
— 
No. 1.—A Saxon tombstone, having a cross incised, with Alpha and Omega 
in the divisions formed by the upper branch of the cross, whilst in those beneath 
is engraved, in Ruic letters, the female name ‘ Hildithryth.” 


No. 2.—Presents a somewhat similar arrangement to No. 1, with another 
female name ‘‘ Hilddigyth,” also in Russc characters. 


(No. 3) 
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No. 3.—Has a similar cross to No. 2, but the inscription is in Saxon letters, 
and reads “‘ Edilvini.” 

No. 4.—Is of a like character to No. 3, but is a tombstone for two persons, 
whose names are preceded by a solicitation for the Prayers of the Faithful. 
“ Ora pro Vermvnd ” is in one division, and ‘‘ Torhtsvid ” in the other. 

No. 5.—Is still more remarkable, for there are two inscriptions soliciting 
prayers for those mentioned in Nos. 3 and 4: ‘Orate pro Edilvini” ; ‘‘ Orate 
pro Vermvnd et Torhtsvid.” In this instance the cross varies in form, and is 
in relief. 


The place where the above five interesting remains were dis- 
covered!was a field called “Cross Close” in Hartlepool, agd may 
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perhaps, be regarded as connected with these monuments. Zhe 
Saxons were, at a late period, in the habit of erecting richly sculptured 
crosses in places devoted to burial, and No. 8 is a worthy example of 
the combination of extreme simplicity and rich elegance in design. 

Five years later (1838) further excavations were made, and other 
interesting results obtained, among which No. 6 was unearthed. 

Another five years elapsed, and two more Saxon tombstones 
(Nos. 7 and 8) were discovered. This was in 1843—some 1,200 
years after their original erection. 

With the discovery of these tombstones, skeletons were found, 
and various antiquities denoting the time to which the above inscrip- 
tions belonged. They consisted of bone pins, pieces of coloured 
glass, and a bone needle. The names on these Saxon gravestones 
are—with the exception of ‘ Vermvnd” and “ Ediluini”—those of 
Jemales; and the works of the Venerable Bede mention names similar 
to those inscribed on these monumental stones :—“ Bregusuid ” was the 
mother of St. Hilda, and “Hersuid” was St. Hilda’s sister. 
“ Hildilid” was Abbess of Barking, and “Eadgyd” and “Torchtgyd” 
were nuns of the same monastery; “Frigyd” was Abbess of 
Hackness. 

(No. 6) (No. 7) 


Lc es) 


No. 6.—An incised cross, with the Alpha and Omega, and the name 
** Berchtgyd” in Saxon letters. 

No. 7.—A Saxon tombstone bearing an engraved cross, and the inscription 
** Hanegnevd ” (which is also, probably, a name ; but if so, the form is singular), 

No. 8.—Is a cross of elegant form and design. All that remains of the in- 
scription is ‘* Vgvid.” 












































It is very significant that the characters used on the above stones bear 
a striking similarity to those employed in the Irish manuscripts of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, in the well-known Gospels of St. Columb 
and St. Ceadda, and the Books of Kells and Armagh. Also, in the 
ancient Irish monasteries, similarly formed crosses to those on the 


Hartlepool stones may be seen. 
c2 
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“ Epitaphs” in England do not appear to have been used till after 
the eleventh century. The few which have been found that are earlier 
than this date are in the Latin language. Specimens of a few are to be 
found in the pages of Bede, Ordericus Vitalis, and other early writers. 
The instances quoted are epitaphs chiefly on royal personages 
or celebrated ecclesiastical dignitaries. From a manuscript of St. 
Augustine we have, perhaps, the most ancient epitaph belonging to 
England. It is that of King Kenelme, son of Kenelphus, who was 
said to have been murdered at the instigation of his sister Quendreda, 
sometimes called Heskebert, and hid in a wood in the county of 
Stafford. 

Leonine verses prevailed in monumental inscriptions of the 
twelfth century. A good example is that of “ Gundrada ” (the fifth 
daughter of William the Conqueror and the wife of William, Earl of 
Warrenne) at Lewes in Sussex. In 1845 the tomb and remains 
were examined, and the leaden coffins of the Earl and his wife—who 
were the founders of the Lewes Priory—had been discovered in 
making a cutting for the Hastings and Brighton Railway, through 
the spot once so famous for its Cluniac Monastery, founded soon 
after the Conquest. There can be no doubt as to who were the 
occupants, for their names were inscribed. 

Gundred, illustrious branch of ducal race, 
Brought into England’s church balsamic grace ; 
Pious as Mary, and as Martha kind, 

To generous deeds she gave her virtuous mind. 
Though the cold tomb her Martha’s part receives, 
Her Mary’s better part for ever lives. 

O holy Pancras ! keep with gracious care 

A mother who has made thy sons her heir. 

On the sixth calend of June’s fatal morn 

The marble frame, by inward struggles torn, 
Freed the pure soul, which upwards bent its way 
To realms of Love, and scenes of Endless Day. 


French epitaphs were common in England till the middle of the 
fourteenth century, but continued in use even into the fifteenth century. 
The specimen in Canterbury Cathedral, on Edward the Black Prince 
(who died in 1376), affords an excellent example. An earlier instance 
of a French epitaph in the fourteenth century is found at Lewes on 
John Warren, seventh Earl of Surrey, who died in 1304. The King 
ordered prayers for his soul to be made throughout the province of 
Canterbury, and a forty days’ indulgence was given by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and several of the bishops, to all who should, 
pray for his soul. An early fifteenth-century example is to be found 
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in the choir of Lincoln Cathedral on Catherine Swinford, wife of 
John of Gaunt. An early epitaph, written in o/d English, is found at 
Thornhill, in Yorkshire, to a member of the Saville family. It may 
belong to the early part of the fourteenth century. And at Wanlip 
Church, Leicestershire, to the memory of Sir Thomas Walsh and 
Lady, there is a brass belonging to the close of the same century 
(dated 1393). Jn Salle Church, Norfolk, on a brass dated 1454, ts 
represented an emaciated figure in a sheet. ‘This is given in Cotman’s 
“Monumental Brasses,” and is probably the earliest representation 
known of a skeleton on a brass. In St. Antholin’s there is an in- 
scription to a “ Doctor Lempster,” who died in the very opening of 
the Tudor period. It is dated 1487, and has peculiar interest in 
giving evidence of the prevalence of images in English churches at 
that time :— 

Under this marbl ston, lyth the body of Master Walter Lempster, doctor 
of phisick, and also phisition to the high and mighty prynce Hen. VII, whych 
Master Lempster gayve unto thys chyrch too cheynes of fyne gold, weying xiiii 
ounces and a quarter, for to make a certeyn ornament, to put on the blessyd body 
of our Saviour Jesu. He died the ix of March, M.cccclxxxvij. Whos sowl 
God pardon. 


It was not till after the Reformation that epitaphs assumed a 
frorid style, and became prostituted to the base purposes of adulation. 
“ Devotional feeling in many of them after this period appears to be 
quite extinct, their only object seeming to be to convey to their 
readers a high sense of the personal dignity and importance of the 
deceased—to commemorate the benefactions he had made—or to 
acquaint the world with the number of his progeny.” One of the 
earliest examples of this change of style was the epitaph in Flam- 
borough Church on Sir Marmaduke Constable, who died in 1520. 
Another example is the epitaph inscribed on the tomb of Sir Thomas 
More, who died in 1535—fifteen years after—in Chelsea Church. 


II. HUMOUR. 


Epitaphs may conveniently be divided into various classes: just 
according to the purposes they seem to have been intended to fulfil, 
or the precepts which they enjoin. Hence many are directed against 
the evils of an over-indulgence in diet ; very many are based upon the 
vocation which the deceased followed ; some emphasise the doctrines 
of Immortality and the Resurrection ; others are admonitory, or 
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even condemnatory; some are satirical, while others assume a 
punning phase ; a few are quite uxigue, and many inculcate a moral. 

The following are but a very small selection out of the great 
mass of each of the above classes :— 


I. AGAINST THE EVILS OF OVER-INDULGENCE OF THE PALATE 


1. Against Gluttony :-— 


At length, my friends, the feast of life is o’er, 
I’ve eat sufficient, and I’ll drink no more ; 
My night is come, I’ve spent a jovial day, 
’Tis time to part, but oh! what is to pay ? 





In Wolverhampton Church, ob. 1690 :— 

Here lie the bones 
Of Joseph Jones, 

Who eat whilst he was able ; 
But once o’er fed, 
He dropt down dead, 

And fell beneath the table. 
When from the tomb, 
To meet his doom, 

He rises amidst sinners : 
Since he must dwell 
In Heav’n or Hell, 

Take him—which gives best dinners ! 


Here lies Johnny Cole, 
Who died, on my soul, 
After eating a plentiful dinner ; 
While chewing his crust, 
He was turned into dust, 
With his crimes «ndigested—poor sinner 


The following is to a member of Oriel College, Oxford :— 
Randolph Peter 
Of Oriel, the Eater. 
Whoe’er you are, tread softly, I entreat you, 
For if he chance to wake, be sure he’ll eat you. 


2. Against Drunkenness (written by Lord Byron, September, 
1807): On John Adams, of Southwell, a carrier, who died of 
drunkenness :— 

John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 
A carrier who carried his can to his mouth well ; 
He carried so much, and he carried so fast, 

He could carry no more—so was carried at last ; 
For the liquor he drank, being too much for one, 
He could not carry off—so he’s now carri-on, 


In St. Michael’s Churchyard, Crooked Lane, on Robert Preston, 
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late Drawer at the Boar’s Head Tavern, in Great Ea:tcheap, who 
died March 16, 1730 :— 


Bacchus, to give the toping world surprise, 
Produc’d one sober son, and here he lies ; 

Tho’ nursed among full hogsheads, he defy’d 
The charms of wine, and every vice beside. 

O reader! if to Justice thou art inclined, 
Keep honest Preston daily in thy mind ; 

He drew good wine, took care to fill his pots ; 
Had sundry virtues that outweighed his faults ; 
You that on Bacchus have the like dependance, 
Pray copy Bob, in measure and attendance. 


In Winchester Cathedral Churchyard: To Thomas Fletcher, a 
Grenadier in the North Hants Militia—died 1764 :— 


Here lies in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 

Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer. 
Soldiers, be wise from his untimely fall, 

And when you’re hot drink “ strong” or not at all. 


(Restored by the Garrison in 1781) :— 


An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he die by musket or by pot. 


II. BASED ON THE VOCATION OF THE DECEASED. 


The following was written by Captain Morris on Edward Heard- 
son (thirty years cook to the Beef-steak Society) :— 


His last steak done ; his fire raked out and dead, 
Dished for the worms himself, lies honest Ned: 

We, then, whose breasts bore all his fleshy tozls, 
Took all his dastimgs and shared all his éroz/s ; 

Now, in our turn, a mouthful carve and trim, 

And dress at Phoebus’ fre, one scrap for him :— 

His heart, which well might grace the noblest grave, 
Was grateful, patient, modest, just and brave ; 

And ne’er did earth’s wide maw a morsel gain 

Of kindlier juices or more tender grain ; 

His tongue, where duteous friendship humbly dwelt, 
Charmed all who heard the faithful zeal he felt ; 
Still to whatever end his chops he moved, 

Twas all well seasoned, relished, and approved : 
This room his heaven !—When threatening Fate drew nigh 
The closing shade that dimmed his lingering eye, 
His last fond hopes, betrayed by many a tear, 
Were—that his ife’s last sfaré might glimmer here ; 
And the last words that choked his parting sigh— 

*« Oh! at your feet, dear masters, let me die !” 
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In Berkeley Churchyard, ob. 3665: - * 


Here lyeth Thomas Pierce, whom no man taught, 
Yet he in Iron, Brasse, and Silver wrought. . 

He Jacks, and Clocks, and Watches (with cart) made, 
And mended too when others’ worke did fade. - 

Of Berkeley 5 times Mayor, this artist was, 

And yet this Mayor, this Artist, was but grasse. 
When 42s own watch was Downe on the last day, 
He that had made watches, had not made a Key 

To wind ## up, but useless it must lie, 

Until he Rise again no more to die. 


On an honest Lawyer, in Tawstock Church, ob. 1660 :— 


ALEXANDER ROLLE. 
Under this Marble lyes a Treasure 
W: Earth hath lost and Heaven gained, 
Wherein we Mortals took just Pleasure 
Whilst his blest soul on earth remained. 
A Lawyer y‘ desired to see 
His Clients Right more than his Fee. 


On an Organ-blower, in Lianfilantwthyl Churchyard :— 


Under this stone lies Meredith Morgan, 
Who blew the bellows of our church organ ; 
Tobacco he hated, to smoke most unwilling, 
Yet never so pleased as when Pzfes he was filling ; 
No reflection on him for rude speech could be cast, 
Though he gave our old organ many a d/as¢. 

No puffer was he, 

Tho’ a capital Slower ; 

He could fill Doudle G, 

And now lies a note lower. 


On a Parish Clerk, at Crayford Churchyard, in Kent :— 


To the Memory of Peter Izod, who was 35 years Parish Clerk of this parish, 
and always proved himself a pious and mrthful man. 


The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 
During half of which time he had sung out ‘* Amen.” 
He married when young, like other young men ; 
His wife died one day, so he chanted ‘‘ Amen.” 

A second he took, she departed—what then? 

He married, and buried a ¢zrd with ** Amen.” 
Thus his joys and his sorrows were ¢reb/e, but then 
His voice was deep dass, as he chanted ‘¢ Amen.” 
On the orn he could blow as well as most men, 
But 47s horn was exalted in blowing ‘‘ Amen.” 
He lost all his wind after threescore and wed 

And here with 3 wives he waits till again, : ‘ 
The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out ‘ yan ”, 
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On a Linendraper :— 
Cottons, and Cambrics, all adieu : 
And Muslins too, farewell ! 
Plain, striped and figured, old and new, 
Three guarters, yard, or ell. 
By ail and yard I’ve measured ye 
As customers inclined. 
The churchyard now has measured me 
And zai/s my coffin bind. 


On a Brewer :— 
A well-known drewer lies here, 
His az/s are over, he is on his dier. 
On an Angler :-— 
Waiting for a rése! 
On a Cricketer :-— 
Out! 


III. EMPHASISING “ IMMORTALITY” AND “ THE RESURRECTION.” 





Both the diction and the thoughts of many of the epitaphs under 
this head are very beautiful. 
In Latin, at Edinburgh, on George Heriot, ob. 1610 :— 


Passenger, who art wise, hence know whence you are, what you are, and 
what you are Zo de. 
Life, gate of Death; Death, gate of Life, to me; 
Sole death of Death gives Life eternally. 
Therefore, whoever breath draws from the air, 
While live thou mayst, thyself for Death prepare. 


At Kilravock :— 


Here lies a ‘* Rose,” a budding rose, 
Blasted before its bloom ; 

Whose innocence did sweets disclose 
Beyond that flower’s perfume. 

To those who for her loss are grieved 
This consolation’s given, 

She’s from a world of woe relieved, 
And blooms a Rose in Heaven. 


At Wisbeach :— 
Beneath a sleeping infant lies, 
To Earth whose body lent 
More glorious shall Hereafter rise, 
But not more innocent. 
When the Archangel’s Trump shal blow, 
And souls to bodies join, 
Millions will wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine. —SAM. WESLEY. 
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At Islington, ob. 1819 :— 
ANN STEAD. 
This lovely bud, so young, so fair, 
Called hence by early doom, 
Just came to show how sweet a flower 
In Paradise would bloom. 


Dr. Pettigrew, in his very excellent monograph on this subject— 
a work from which I have here drawn very freely—says that “the 
association of sympathy and tenderness in connection with the 
deceased has, as might naturally be expected, manifested itself in a 
particular manner in the epitaph on children and infants. Many 
effusions of much merit have appeared in the seventeenth and 
succeeding centuries,” of which the above three have been cited as 
fair specimens. 

Anepitaph couched in Legal phraseology is to be found at Tedston- 
de-la-Mere to one “ Frances Bateman,” ob. 1678 :— 


Heaven took her soule ; the Earth her corpse did seise, 
Vet not ‘‘in fee”; she only holds by /ase, 

With this proviso—when the Judge shall call 

Earth shall give up her share, and Heaven take all. 


IV. EpirapHs: CONDEMNATORY AND ADMONITORY. 


By Leonidas of Tarentum, on Hipponax, a satirist :— 


Pass gently by this tomb—lest, while he dozes 

Ye wake the hornet that beneath reposes ; 

Whose sting, that would not his own parents spare, 
Who will may risk—and touch it those who dare ! 
Take heed then—for his words, like fiery darts, 
Have even in Hell the power to pierce our hearts. 


A Sanitary admonition on a tombstone at Lambourne, in 
Berks :— 
In the morning I went forth well, 
Brought home my death, ‘ook by a smell. 
Therefore in Health always prepare 
To meet our Lord and Saviour there. 


An admonition against Incendiarism : also at Lambourne :— 


Here lies the body of John Carter of this parish, labourer, who, in defiance of 
the Laws of God and Man, wilfully and maliciously set fire to 2 places in the 
town of Lambourne on 9th day of November 1832, and was executed at Reading 
in the 3oth year of his age, and 6th day of March 1833. Having desired that 
his body might be intered here as a warning to his companions, and others, who 
may hereafter read this memorial of his untimely end. 


Condemnatory epitaph on John a Coombes. It was from this 
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man and his brother, William Coombes, that Shakespeare bought 
some land in 1602 :— 

Ten in the hundred lies here ingraved, 

’Tis an hundred to ten his soul is not saved : 


If any man ask who lies in this tomb, 
Oh! ho! quoth the Devil, ‘*’tis my John o’ Coombe.” 


Condemnatory epitaph on Thomas Coombe (a nephew of the 
above John Coombe). It was to Thomas Coombe that Shakespeare 
left, by will, his sword. This Thomas Coombe was remarkable for 
his thin beard :— 

Thin in beard, and thick in purse, 
Never man beloved worse ; 


He went to the grave with many a curse : 
The Devil and he had both one nurse. 


The Daily Mail, of May 2, 1898, quoted a peculiar inscription 
which recently had been chiselled on a family monument in the 
cemetery at Wheeling, West Virginia. The man who ordered the 
stone gave a promissory note in payment, and died insolvent before 
the latter matured. To obtain satisfaction the tombstone-maker 
added 

This ain’t paid for. 
He was subsequently prosecuted, as a criminal, by the surviving 
members of the family. 

The above instance reminds one of the epitaph on one “Owen 
More ” :— 


Owen More is gone away 
Owing more than he can pay. 


V. SATIRICAL EPITAPHS. 


On Ciass-distinctions in the Church: At Ashburton, on Elizabeth 
Ireland, 1779 :— 
Here I lie, at the chancel door, 
Here I lie because I’m poor. 
The farther in, the more you pay ; 
Here lie I as warm as they. 


Against Jnordinate Pride of Pedigree: On Matthew Prior, ob. 
1721 :— 
Nobles and Heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve: 
Can Stuart or Nassau claim higher? 


On the Ubiguity of the name “ Jones” ; At Trysull there is in t 
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churchyard an amusing epitaph to a certain family yclept Jones, 
which ends thus :— 


Reader, if then their merits you would find, 
Go ask their numerous offsprings left behind. é 


Against Zal/kativeness : i. (On a talkative old maid, 1750) :— 


Beneath this silent stone is laid 

A noisy antiquated maid, 

Who from her cradle talked till death, 

And ne’er before was out of breath. 
ii. Here lies, returned to clay, 

Miss Arabella Young, 

Who on the First of May 

Began to hold her tongue. 


Against Scolding-wives :— 
i. Here lies my wife ; here let her lie: 
She’s now at rest—and so am I! 


ii. Here lies my wife, and Heaven knows 
Not less for mine than her repose. 


iii, Here snug in grave my wife doth lie : 
Now she’s at rest, and so am I. 
At Old Grey Friars, Edinburgh. 








iv. Here rests my spouse ; no pair through life 
So egual lived as we did ; 
Alike we shared perpetual strife, 
Nor knew I rest till she did. 


v. By Burns: On a henpecked country squire :— 


As father Adam first was fooled, 
A case that’s still too common, 
Here lies a man a woman ruled, 
The Devil ruled the woman. 


vi. In Essex :— 


Here lies the man Richard, 

And Mary his wife ; 

Their surname was Pritchard, 
They lived without strife ; 

And the reason was plain— 

They abounded in riches, 

They had no care or pain, 

And Ais wife wore the “‘ Breeches.” 


VI. PunNING EPITAPHs. 
On Dr. Fuller :— 


Here lies Fuller's earth. 
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On Ann Mann :— 
She lived an o/d maid, and died an old ** Mann.” 
At Norwich :— 
Here lies Matthew Mud, 
Death did him no hurt. 
When alive, he was ** mud” ; 
And now dead, he is dirt. 
On a Mr. Stone :— 
Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfilled in me, 
For here a stone upon a Stone you see. 


On the Rez. Chest (vicar of Chepstow): Written by his 
son-in-law, Mr. Downton :— 





Here lies at rest, I do protest, 
One Chest within another ; 

The chest of wood was very good, 
Who says so of the other? 


On Merideth, a former organist at St. Mary Winton College, 
Oxford :— 
Here lies one blown out of breath, 
Who Lived a merry life, and died a ‘* Merideth.” 


At St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf :— 


Here lies one More, & no More than he, 

One More, & no More how can that be? 

Why one More and no Mere may well ie here one, 
But here lies one More, and that’s A/ore than one. 


On one “ Hatt” :— 
By Death’s impartial scythe was mown 
Poor Hatt—he lies beneath this stone ; 
On him misfortune oft did frown, 
Vet Hatt ne’er wanted for a crown; 
When many years of constant wear 
Had made his deaver somewhat bare, 
Death saw, and pitying his mishap, 
Has given him here a good Jong nap. 


VII. Unique EPpIitTapus. 


Some epitaphs are extravagantly contradictory. The three 
following are authentic and good examples. 
At Nettlebed, Oxfordshire :— 


Here lies Father and Mother, and Sister and I, 

We all died within the short space of one short year. 
They be all buried a¢ Wimdble except I, 

And I be buried here. 
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In Llanmynech Churchyard, Montgomeryshire :— 
Here lies John Thomas 
And his three children dear ; 
Two buried at Oswestry, 
And one here. 


At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth :— 
Here lies the body of James Vernon, Esq., only surviving son of Admira 
Vernon: died 23rd July, 1753. 


At Peshawur, India :— 
_ Sacred to the memory of the Rev. » Missionary, who was murdered by 
his‘chokidar. ‘* Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 





At Amsterdam, in the churchyard, is a white marble tombstone, 

with only this inscription, in Flemish, upon it.:— 
Effen Uyt (z.¢. Exactly). 

The deceased (who was a man tolerably rich, and a lover of the 
good things of this life) conceived the idea that he would only live a 
certain time, so he made a nice calculation of his fortune, which he 
SO apportioned as to last just the same period as he guessed his life 
would extend to. Strangely enough his calculations came correct to 
the very day, for he died punctually at the time he had previously 
reckoned; he had so far exhausted his estate that, after his debts 
had been discharged, a solitary pair of slippers represented the 
entire property he left. His relatives buried him, and a representa- 
tion of the slippers was carved on the tomb. 

At Aberdeen, to a simpleton named “Jamie Fleeman,” is in- 
scribed this unique epitaph :— 

Dinna bury me like a beast ! 

When this poor “natural”—whose witty saws were long re- 
membered in Aberdeen—was dying, one of the group about him 
said':— , 

‘*¢ I wonder if he has any sense of another world?” 

*¢ Oh, no,” answered some one, ‘‘he is a /foo/; what can e know of such 
things?” 

Jamie, overhearing the talk, opened his eyes, and looking the rude speaker full 
in the face, said :—‘‘ I never heard that God seeks what He did not give ; but Jam 
a Christian, and dinna bury me like a beast!” Then he died. On the small 
granite stone that marks his resting-place, his last prayer is chiselled, ** Dinna 
bury me like a beast ! ” 

The above reminds the writer of the story told, in the “* Memoirs 
of Robert Chambers,” of azother poor “natural,” named “ Davie 
Loch,” of Peebles. 

This Davie Loch, who lived in Peebles, was a carrier, and reputed 
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to be rather light of his wits, but at the same time not without a 
sense of his worldly interests. His mother, finding her end approach- 
ing, addressed her son, in the presence of a number of the 
neighbours :— 

‘‘ The house will be Davie’s, of course ; and the furniture too.” 

‘*Eh, hear her!” quoth Davie ; ‘‘ she’s sensible to the last, sensible to the 
last.” 

‘ The lyin siller———” 

‘* Eh, yes ; how clear she is about everything !” 

*¢ The lyin siller is to be divided between my two daughters——” 

** Steak the bed-doors, steak the bed-doors” [box-beds were then in use], 
interposed Davie; ‘‘she’s now raving!” And the old dying woman was accord- 
ingly shut up. 


VIII. Parapouic EPITApPHs. 


A few epitaphs are parables. Some of these liken life to an inn. 
In Micklehurst Churchyard :— 


Life is an inn, where all men bait, 
The waiter Time, the /andlord Fate ; 
Death is the score, by all men due : 
I’ve paid my shot—and so must you. 


In Melton Mowbray Churchyard :— 
This world’s an inn, and I her guest : 
I’ve eat and drunk and took my rest 
With her awhile, and now I pay 
Her lavish Bill and go my way. 


In Langtown (Cumberland) and Stratton (Cornwall) :— 


Life’s an ivm ; think man this truth upon. 
Some only dreakfast and are quickly gone, 
Others to dinner stay and are full fed, 

The oldest man but sups and gues to bed. 
Large is his score-who tarries through the day ; 
Who goes the soonest has the least ¢o fay. . 


At Barnwell: On an Innkeeper :— 
Man’ s life is like a winter’s day, 
Some only dreakfast and away ; 
Others to dinner stay and are full fed, 
The oldest man but saps and goes to bed ; 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day ; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 
Death is the waiter, some few run on /ich, 
And some, alas! must pay the Bill to Vict! 
Tho’ I owed much, I hope Jong trust is given, 
And truly mean to pay all debts in Heaven. 


The grave is occasionally “kened to a house or cottage. There 
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is an instance in Folkestone Churchyard to one “Rebecca Roger,” 


who died in 1688 :— 
A house she hath, it’s made of such good fashion 
The ¢enant ne’er shall pay for reparation, 
Nor will her /andlord ever raise the rent, 
Or turn her out of doors for non-payment ; 
From ‘* Chimney-money,” too, this call is free, 
To such a house, who would not tenant be ? 

The “ Chimney-money” (or smoke-money) referred to in the 
above epitaph was an imposition, levied by Charles II. in 1662, on 
every fireplace or hearth in England. It was known asthe “ Hearth- 
tax,” and by it Charles II. raised about £200,000 per annum. This 
q tax was abolished by William and Mary after the revolution in 1689 ; 
; it was imposed again, and subsequently abolished. Even so late as 
f 1857 Smoke-money was collected at Battle in Sussex, each house- 
holder paying one penny to the Lord of the Manor. A similar impost 
was levied upon the inhabitants of the New Forest (Hants) for the 
privilege of cutting peat and turf for fuel. And in England, anciently, 
every man who occupied a house with a chimney paid to the 
cathedral of the diocese in which he lived “ Whitsun farthings” (or 
| “ smoke-farthings”) in the Whitsun week. ‘There is a church at 

Northampton upon which is an inscription recording that the ex- 
pense of repairing it was defrayed by a grant of chimney-money for, 
I believe, seven years, temp. Charles II.” 
At Ashby Canons, Northamptonshire, there is a very beautiful 
epitaph to a “virgin,” who died in 1639. 
On SARAI GRIME. 
Is marriage. 

A Virgin’s death, we say, her marriage is, 

Spectators view a pregnant proofe in this ; 

Her suztor is Christ, to Him her ¢voth she plights, 

Being both agreed, then to the Wuptial Rites. 

Virtue is her ¢éve, Prudence her wedding-ring, 

Angels (the drzdemen) lead her to the King, 

Her royal Bridegroom in the Heavenly quire, 

Her joyneture’s blisse, what more could she desire ? 

Noe wonder hence soe soone shee sped away, 

Her Husband call’d, she must not make delay : 

Not dead, but married shee, her progenye 

The stem of Grace, that lives Eternally. 


IX. Morar EPItTapus. 


If not indeed the main, at least one of the first purposes of an 
epitaph is to point a moral. No wonder, then, that not a few of 
them fulfil this office. Some are veritable “ sermons in stones.” 
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In the village of the Authieux, near Rouen :— 
Look, man, before thee, how thy death hasteth ; 
Look, man, behind thee, how thy life wasteth ; 
Look on thy right side, how death thee desireth ; 
Look on thy left side, how sin thee beguileth : 
Look, man, above thee, joys that ever will last ; 
Look, man, beneath thee, the pains without rest. 


At St. Luke’s Chapel, Norwich, Thomas Bozoun, Prior, was 
buried in 1480. The following inscription is on the upper part of 
the arch of his monument :— 

Man, Woman, or Child, that here pass by, 
Remember Death, learn well to dye, 


These Pictures see, these Figures view, 
The Skulls below, the Truth tell you. 


N.B. [Zhree skulls are represented :—one with teeth, to signify 
Youth: the second with only two in the lower jaw remaining, to 
denote Advanced Age; and the third, in which they are entirely 
absent, to depict Old Age. ] 

At North Wrotham: On Rev. Samuel Wotton, D.D., who died 
1680, aged 80 :— 


He “earned to live, while he had Breath, 
And so he ves even after Death. 


On the Rev. Dr. Trapp, who died 1747, and written by himself :— 


Death! Judgment! Heaven! and Hell! 
Think, Christians, think ! 
You stand on vast Eternity’s dread Brink. 
Faith and Repentance, Piety and Prayer, 
Despise ¢#zs World, the ext be all your Care. 
Thus while my Tomb the solemn Silence breaks, 
And to the eye this cold dumb Marble speaks, 
Tho’ dead I preach, if e’er with ill Success, 
Living, I strove th’ important Truths to press, 
Your precious, your émmortal Souls to save,’ 
Hear me, at least, O hear me from the Grave. 


In Peterborough Cathedral: On “Spencer Madan,” D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. Translated from the See of Bristol in 1794, 
died 1813, aged 85 :— 

In ‘‘Sacred Sleep ” the pious Bishop lies, 
Say not in Death—a good man never dies. 


Written by Matthew Prior (ob. 1721) for his own tombstone :— 
To me ’twas given to die; to thee ’tis given 
To &ve: alas! one moment sets us ever. 
Mark ! how impartial is the will of Heaven ! 
VOL, CCLXXXVII. NO. 2023. 
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In Westminster Abbey: On John Gay (ob. 1732), written by 


himself :— 


Life ts a gest, and all things shew it ; 
I ¢hought so once, but now I £now it. 


At Islington: On one Elizabeth Storer, who died in 180s, 


aged 30 :— 


- » » + But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison house, 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul. 


At West Woodhay Church: On Sir Benjamin Rudyard, who died 


in 1658 :— 


Fond World leave off this foolish trick, 
Of making Epitaphs upon the Dead, 
Rather go write them on the Quich, 
Whose Souls in earthly Flesh-lye buried. 


JOHN R. FRYAR, 
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WILLIAM DUNBAR, SCOTTISH 
POET. 


HE eclipse of William Dunbar, one of the greatest of Scottish 
poets, furnishes a striking illustration of the instability and 
waywardness of fame. For catholicity of view and versatility of 
genius, Dunbar is only surpassed in a nation peculiarly rich in poetic 
talent by the immortal Ayrshire bard. Yet he is practically unknown 
in the land of his nativity, and, except to philological students, 
wholly unknown beyond its borders. A man whom so eminent a 
critic as Sir Walter Scott characterised as a “poet unrivalled by any 
which Scotland has produced” is surely deserving of a better fate. 
But his lot was cast on unpropitious times, and he was essentially 
the poet of a decadent social and religious order. At the very zenith 
of his fame the dark shadow of Flodden fell athwart his path. When 
the political distraction and civil brawl which followed that disastrous 
defeat had subsided, an even graver disturbing influence was making 
itself felt in every grade of society. This was the great spiritual 
upheaval that swept the old order of Church government, with all its 
time-honoured accessories, ruthlessly away. The Reformation was 
achieved in Scotland with the indiscriminating zeal of intense 
sincerity that spared neither the beautiful forms of the ancient faith 
nor the art and literature it had fostered and preserved. Scarcely 
had the excitement of this crisis passed when public attention 
became engrossed with the momentous question of the union of the 
crowns. Meanwhile, across the border the brilliant Elizabethan era 
was unfolding its wealth of genius, so that when the streams of public 
life, which had hitherto pursued independent courses, met at the 
Court of St. James, the lustre of contemporary English literature 
obliterated the ancient splendour of Scottish poetry. 

Except from autobiographical notices in his poems, and from 
exaggerated references in that remarkable episode in Scottish 
literature, the “ Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy,” little is known of 
the poet’s personal history. He seems to have been born in East 
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Lothian, probably in the village of Salton, near Haddington, about 
the year 1460. His family, it has been conjectured, was connected 
with the territorial lords of the district, the Earls of March. That 
he was educated at the famous school of Haddington, where John 
Knox, some forty years later, acquired the rudiments of knowledge, 
is most likely, but there is no authentic fact concerning his career of 
earlier date than that brought to light by the distinguished antiquary 
and bibliophile, David Laing, who discovered his name in the 
Register of St. Andrews University, under 1477, as Bachelor and, 
two years later, as Master of Arts. From the Faculty of Arts he 
passed into the Franciscan Order to acquire that theological and 
practical training necessary to fit him for the clerical profession to 
which he had been destined from infancy. The monasteries of the 
period faithfully reflected the moral and intellectual decadence of the 
Church. If Dunbar, with his keen eye and poetic temperament, did 
not enter upon a career of self-abnegation with much enthusiasm, he 
found nothing inside the cloister to inspire or elevate his soul. Long 
before Knox, with his fiery eloquence, or Sir David Lindsay, with 
his scathing irony, had exposed the glaring inconsistency of such 
preachers of righteousness, Dunbar had expressed his detestation of 
the friar’s habit, and of the fraud and hypocrisy its adoption 


involved :— 
As lang as I did bear the friar’s style 
In me, God wit, was mony a wrink and wile, 
In me was falset with every wicht to flatter, 
Which micht be flemit with nae haly watter, 
I was aye ready all men to beguile. 


In the “ Flyting” Kennedy twits him with the practices of the 
preaching friars—practices that may not have been strictly true of 
the individual, for in that case their enumeration would have 
exceeded the licence of friendly satire, but which were evidently well 
recognised features of the type : 

Frae Ettrick Forest furthward to Dumfries 
Thou beggit with a pardon in all kirks, 


Collops, cruds, meal, groats, gryce and geese, 
And under nicht whiles stole thou staigs and stirks. 


Shortly after the accession of James IV., in 1488, Dunbar is 
employed on various embassies, most probably as clerk or secretary, 
and in this capacity he frequently visited France, which was in close 
league with Scotland during the whole Stuart period; he was in 
London, a city of which he has left a graphic picture, with the 
embassy that arranged the marriage between his king and Margaret 
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Tudor, from which, three generations later, such momentous issues 
sprang ; and, according to a statement in his poem “The world’s 
instabilitie,” he had sailed to Germany, to Spain, and to Italy on his 
master’s service. ‘This foreign travel, this introduction to the best 
society of the European capitals, must have enlarged his views, 
quickened his observation, and increased his knowledge of men and 
manners; yet his experiences abroad are never obtruded in his verse. 
Scholars have detected the influence of French literature on his 
poems, but the great model he follows, whenever his originality fails, 
is the father and founder of English poetry, Geoffrey Chaucer. 

The poet had now finally discarded the friar’s habit, though he 
did not renounce the clerical profession, hoping against hope, praying 
with zeal, sometimes with importunity, for ecclesiastical preferment 
that never came, for even a little “ Kirk scant coverit with heather,” 
that might secure a permanent income and a leisure for poesy which 
his precarious position as court-poet did not afford. From 1500 to 
1513 he was in receipt of a pension beginning at #10 and ending at 
£80 (Scots), and for various special services he received other sums 
from the privy purse ; but the position of a hanger-on at the gay 
court of Holyrood, associating with the motley crew of dependants 
who ministered to the royal pleasure, was galling to the pride of an 
independent and keen-witted satirist. 

Dunbar’s pictures of the royal household are limned with a bold 
and daring hand. He spares none, he fears none. He recalls the 
faithless king to virtue, and reproves the looseness of the queen’s 
courtiers with the freedom and fearlessness of a privileged preacher. 
He mercilessly satirises the habitués of the Court who fawn and 
flatter to advance their several suits. The venality of the judges, the 
greed of the clergy, the folly of the nobility, are pricked with polished 
shafts of wit, winged with laughter, but barbed with galling truth. 
Through his keen eyes we see the society of the Scottish capital, four 
hundred years ago, with its pageants andits plays, its sumptuous feasting, 
its pitiful poverty, with its gallants, its courtesans, its superficial gaiety, 
its deep-rooted woe, its religion become a jest, its morality a byword. 
The spectacle is far from edifying, and fully justifies the passionate 
longing of Dunbar to retire from the giddy throng into the earnest 
life and labour of the rural ministry. His popularity at Court was his 
bane, for while a benefice was ever dangled before his eyes to keep 
him in humour, he was too important a part of the frivolous show to 
be readily dispensed with. Chagrined by the preference of charlatans 
and time-servers to vacancies he had solicited and believed himself 
well qualified to fill, his verse gradually assumes a tone of disappoint- 
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ment. The uncongenial environment, here, as always, evokes some 
of the richest poetry—the wail of the soul beating its life out on the 
bars of its prison-house : 
The wavering world’s wretchedness, 
The failing and fruitless business, 
The misspent time, the service vain, 
For to consider is ane pain. 

In a later age and in a different social sphere the same tragedy 
is re-enacted on Scottish soil. A more brilliant star has risen in the 
northern firmament, a soul suffused with the “light which never was 
on sea or shore” illumines, with richer radiance, the loved land of its 
birth. Toset, alas ! as all the seers have set, in loneliness and gloom. 

Unfortunately; among his other foibles, the king had a genuine 
love of the pomp and circumstance of glorious war ; personal courage 
was a dominant note of his character—hence Flodden, the heaviest 
blow that ever fell on the devoted nation. In a day the whole 
aspect of the Scottish Court changed, the channels of influence were 
diverted, the prospects of promotion dashed, the miserable pension 
of the poet, which seems to have depended on the royal pleasure, 
stopped. He had still, it is true, the patronage of the widowed 
queen, whom he had befriended since her advent to Scotland, but 
Margaret neutralised her power in the country by her early and 
inconsiderate marriage with Angus. The raid into England that 
met with such bloody check had been undertaken in opposition to 
the counsel of the ablest statesmen and most experienced soldiers. 
The queen’s party, among whom Dunbar might be reckoned, had 
also deprecated an invasion of her brother's territory. Its utter 
failure might have supplied a theme for the poet’s genius, but the 
heart of Scotland was too deeply touched, her honour too heavily 
staked, to make its literary treatment either palatable or safe. What 
an epic Dunbar might have composed on Flodden! Every inch of 
the country, every officer in the Scottish host, must have been familiar 
to him. He felt, to the full, the bitterness of the situation, but makes 
his appeal to high Heaven for that help and guidance which seem to 
have deserted the distracted country : 

Help this poor realm in parties all divided, 
Us succour send, that wore the crown of thorn, 


That with the gift of grace it may be guided, 
For, but Thy help, this kynrick is forlorn. 


Lord! hold Thy hand, that strucken has so sore ; 
Have of us pity after our punition ; 

And give us grace Thee for to grieve no more, 
And gar us mend with penance and contrition. 
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During the remaining years of his life Dunbar appears to have 
devoted his talents to the composition of hymns or distinctively reli- 
gious and moral poems. It is not known where he resided or how 
he subsisted ; he speaks of himself as among friars within a cloister, 
but whether he had retired to spend his closing years in the quiet of 
the monastic cell, or harked back on the experience of his earlier 
days, or only created a dramatic situation for his dream of the Lord’s 
passion, is by no means certain. About 1520 he disappears entirely 
from the scene, dying in some neglected corner and buried in a 
nameless grave. 

Except to a narrow circle Dunhar’s poems were unknown in his 
lifetime, and it is surmised many have perished since ; those remain- 
ing owe their preservation, for the most part, to the Bannatyne and 
Maitland MSS. The Scottish Text Society published in 1889 an 
excellent edition of the poems, edited by the late Librarian of Edin- 
burgh University, with an introduction by the Sheriff of Fife. This 
carefully prepared edition, with its elaborate notes and beautiful text, 
contains all that is known of the poet and his works. 

To enjoy the rich music and racy humour of Dunbar’s verse, as 
of Chaucer’s, one must cultivate familiarity with the ancient idiom, 
for the quaint lines lose their sweetness in modern dress. This 
initial difficulty necessarily limits the number of readers of Dunbar’s 
poetry, but it is really less formidable than it seems, and when 
English readers like John Ruskin luxuriate in the Scotch of the 
Waverley novels, and thousands have studied the unfamiliar idiom 
to appreciate the modern Scottish school of fiction, it is not too 
much to expect that lovers of poetry will overcome it to understand 
a forgotten school of great poets. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of Dunbar’s poetry is its 
comprehensiveness. He runs over the whole gamut of human feel- 
ing, touching every key with a master hand: his humour is as broad, 
his wit as incisive, as his narrative is entertaining or his preaching 
sincere. He is no recluse burning the midnight oil in a cloister, 
but a keen-witted, sharp-eyed critic of political and social life, 
familiar with the seamy side of religion and the hollowness of 
gallantry, and bold enough to hold the mirror before spiritual and 
temporal potentates alike. He sympathises with the hard lot of the 
poor, he stigmatises the extortion of the rich. If he scathes with 
bitter irony the religious orders, he exalts pure religion and undefiled. 
His few amatory poems betray an intimate acquaintance with the 
tender passion hardly consistent with his vow, and his hymns breathe 
a genuine devotion. Nevertheless there are two prevailing mental 
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characteristics that distinguish all his poetry—his keen appreciation of 
satire, and his irresistible tendency to moralise. There is a rich vein 
of humour in Dunbar’s nature—he heartily enjoys a comic situation. 
How grotesque, for example, is his picture of Kind Kitty acting as 
hen-wife to the Virgin Mary in heaven; how intensely human her 
stealing through the gate for a drink of good ale—“ the ale of 
heaven was sour ”—and getting shut out for her pains !—an incident 
not without suspicion of a sly allusion to some thirsty courtier 
straying from Falkland Palace on a like errand. How keenly 
satirical the dance of the seven deadly sins in the pit !—but it ends 
in broad burlesque with a bagpipe performance, accompanied by 
such deafening Gaelic clatter from countless Highland termagants 
that Mahoun summarily “ smoorit them with smuke.” Yet the 
moralist is never far distant: he paints vice to expose its hideous- 
ness. There is no false glamour about the deadly sins or their 
devotees; the train of Pride “girns with hideous granes”; the 
boasters and braggarts who follow Ire fall out and jag each other 
to the heft with knives that sharp could shear.” 

Sweirness, at the second bidding, comes like a sow from a dung- 
hill, Beliel, with a bridle rein, lashing the sleepy following into 
greater activity. 

Next him in dance came Covetice, 
Root of all evil and ground of vice, 
That never could be content. 
This is the punishment of the misers and usurers who follow : 


Out of their throats they shot on other 

Hot moulten gold, me thought a fudder, (quantity) 
As fire-flaucht maist fervent. 

Aye as they tooméd them of shot, 

Fiends filled them new up to the throat 
With gold ofall kind prent. 


Next entered the foul monster Gluttony, followed by drunkards 

and “ waistless wally-drags” deformed by excess : 
Drink ! aye they cried, with mony a gaip 
The fiends gave them hot lead to laip, 

which did not satiate their unquenchable thirst. 

It was a cruel fate that constrained a man of such insight and 
genius in the habit of a celibate clergy. Hechafes at the bonds he 
could not burst, and reviles the profession he was condemned by an 
irrevocable fate to follow. In his dream, where St. Francis solicits 
him to don the religious habit, this significant couplet occurs : 


With him and with his habit baith I skarrit, 
Like to ane man that with a gaist was marrit. 
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The pretended St. Francis turns out to be a fiend who vanishes 
away with stink and smoke. Induced by a fiend in holy garb to 
marry with a ghost pithily expresses the hapless lot of the poet. For 
there is little doubt, from incidental expressions throughout his verse 
and from at least two special poems addressed to a lady, that the 
shafts of Cupid had penetrated the heart of the Franciscan novice. 
In his “ Love Earthly and Divine” he explicitly says : 


I have experience by mysell, 
In lovis courts ance did I dwell. 


The opening stanza of his poem to a lady has nothing platonic in 


its tone : 
Sweet rose of virtue and of gentleness, 
Delightsome lily of every lustiness, 
Richest in bounty, and in beauty clear, 
And every virtue that is held most dear, 
Except only that ye are merciless. 


It is characteristic of Dunbar to minimise earthly love and seek 
more abiding solace in love divine. The refrain of the poem wherein 
his explicit confession occurs is— 

Now comls age where youth has been, 

And true love rises fro the spleen, 
the true love referred to, in contradistinction to the vain loves of 
earth, being love of Him “that for true love of us did die.” 

Many of Dunbar’s best poems deal with the philosophy of life. 
They are characterised by shrewd, practical wisdom ; in structure 
they generally have a pithy moral maxim for refrain, and they usually 
express a cheerful acquiescence in the limitations of earthly existence. 
These features are recognisable in the poem whose burden is 
** Without gladness avails no treasure.” 

Be merry man and tak nocht far in mind 

The wavering of this wretched warld of sorrow ; 

To God be humble, to thy friend be kind, 

And with thy neighbour gladly lend and borrow ; 

His chance to-night, it may be thine to-morrow ; 

Be blyth in heart for ony aventure, 

For oft with wise men has been said aforrow, 
Without gladness availlis no treasure. 





Mak thee gude cheer of it that God thee sends 
For warldly wrak but weilfare nocht avails ; 
Nae gude is thine save only that thou spends 
Remanent all thou brukis but with bails ; 
Seek to solace when sadness thee assails, 

In dolour lang thy life may not endure; 
Wherefore of comfort set up all thy sails, 
Without gladness availlis no treasure. 
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Follow on pity, flee trouble and debate, 
With famous folkis hald thy company, 
Be charitable and hum’le in thine estate 
For warldly honours lastis but a cry ; 
For trouble on erd tak no melancholy ; 
Be rich in patience if thou in goods be poor ; 
Who lives merry, he lives michtely, 
Without gladness availlis no treasure. 


The same sentiment is expressed in another poem whose refrain 
runs “For to be blyth methinks is best.” This stanza is of uni- 
versal application : 


Who with this warld does warsle and strive 
And does his days in dolour drive, 

Though he in lordship be possest, 

He livis but ane wretched life, 

For to be blyth methinks is best. 


Here and elsewhere he preaches a contentment his life belied. 
The sentiment of the following verses is excellent, though Dunbar 
never attained their philosophic elevation : 


If thou hast micht be gentle and free ; 
And if thou stand in povertie ; 
Of thine own will to it consent, 
And riches shall return to thee ; 
He has enough that is content. 


And yeandI, my brethern all, 

That in this life has lordship small, 

Let languor not in us imprent, 

If we not climb we tak no fall; 
He kas enough that is content. 


The same shrewd practical common-sense characterises the three 
poems on discretion in asking, discretion in giving, and discretion in 
taking. Two verses from the list must suffice as examples. All 
sorts and conditions of men are banned for their grasping greed. 
Clerks who take benefices with brawls, barons who extort exorbitant 
rents from poor tenants, merchants who defraud the excise ; then 
generally— 


Some tak by sea and some by land, 
And never fra taking can hold their hand 
Till he be tyit up toane tree 
And syne they gar him understand 
In taking should discretion be. 


Great men for taking and oppression 
Are set full famous at the session, 
And puir takers are hangit hie 
Shamit for ever and their succession, 
In taking should discretion Le. 
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Living at court and mixing in the high affairs of State, the post 
of Dunbar was, in many respects, similar to that of our modern 
poet laureate; yet his laudatory poems are few and unimportant. 
His heartiest praise is reserved for the young queen, Margaret ; for 
the king’s ear he has more of complaint than panegyric. He wrote 
an Official laudation of London town for recital at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet in 1501, when the Scots embassy was sumptuously feasted. 
The poem contains evidence of Dunbar’s clearness of vision, but it 
has a post-prandial exuberance that mystifies the picture of that 
“ flower of cities all.” Aberdeen is praised for the loyal welcome it 
accorded the queen, when, in 1511, in sickness and trouble, she first 
visited the granite city. 

The short poem of welcome to Queen Margaret, probably sung 
at the marriage banquet in Edinburgh on August 8, 1503, is pre- 
served in the British Museum. The music to which it is set is 
certainly one of the oldest specimens of Scotch music extant. The 
song, which is not familiar, opens with an alliterative couplet : 


Now fair, fairest of every fair, 
Princess most pleasant and preclare. 


The youthful queen, who was a daughter of a prince of Lancaster 
and a princess of York, is felicitously addressed in the last stanza : 


Welcome the Rose, both red and white, 
Welcome the flower of our delight. 


The long allegorical poem, “The Thistle and the Rose,” is a 
variant on the same theme. 

Dunbar was too deeply immersed in the sea of human passion to 
luxuriate in Nature’s beauty, yet he manifests, in more than one 
poem, a poet’s rapture in green fields and blue skies. The 
opening of the “ Golden Targe” is a description of a May morning, 
which, if somewhat laboured, after the fashion of the time, is not 
wanting in beauty of diction. Its rhythm exhibits the poet’s perfect 
mastery of his uncouth vehicle. This is the first verse : 


Ryght as the stern of day begouth to schyne, 
Quhen gone to bed war Vesper and Lucyne, 
I raise, and by a roseré did me rest ; 

Up sprang the golden candle matutyne, 
With clear depurit bemés cristallyne, 
Glading the mery foulls in their nest ; 

Or Phoebus was in purpur cape revest, 

Up raise the lark, the heavens minstral fyne, 
In May intill a morrow myrthfullest. 
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A couplet in the second verse, where Aurora parts from Phoebus, has 
a fine metaphor : 


Her crystal tears I saw hyng on the flowers, 
Quhilk he for love all drank up with his heat. 


Of his purely religious poems or hymns, the “Merle and the 
Nightingale,” one of the most beautiful he ever penned, deserves the 
highest praise. Bya quaint conceit, the poet pretends to interpret 
the luscious music of the merle, who, perched “upon a blissful 
branch of laurel green,” pours forth his soul as an encomium on a 
“lusty life in love’s service,” and to construe the heavenly melody of 
the nightingale into this sentence true, “ All love is lost, but upon God 
alone.” 

Then ensues a discussion—the merle, with glad notes and 
glorious melody, maintaining the excellence of human love; the 
nightingale, “ with suggurit notis new,” as persistently exalting the 
virtue of love divine. The theme is treated with great beauty and 
truthfulness ; the merle is vanquished, but his advocacy of earthly 
love is sympathetic and sincere. 

Many of his hymns are written for the fasts and feasts of the 
Catholic Church : they reflect the devotion of the godly just before 
the Reformation plunged the country into fierce religious controversy 
inimical to devotion. Of a poem, on the world’s vanity, which has a 
wider application, this is the closing verse : 

Here nocht abides, here standis nothing stable, 
For this false world aye flittls to and fro, 
Now day up bricht, now nycht als black as sable, 
Now ebb, now flood, now friend, now cruell foe, 
Now glad, now sad, now weill, now into woe, 
Now clad in gold, dissolvéd now in ass, (ashes) 
So does this warld transitory go, 

Vanitas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas. 

These quotations are indicative of the versatility of Dunbar’s 
genius and the clearness of his perception, rather than the melody 
of his verse. In many cases it is impossible to conserve both the 
rhythm and the sense, for the higher his flights of poesy soar, the 
more archaic does his language become, defying all attempts to make 
it fairly intelligible without destroying its rich music; and it seems 
sacrilege to present such a master of metre in halting measures. 

Some courage is required to challenge Sir Walter Scott’s high 
estimate of Dunbar’s position among Scottish poets, but he has two 
serious disqualifications which prevent his attaining this lofty niche 
in thetemple of Fame. To the ecstasy, the rapture, the tender pathos 
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of virtuous love, the irrevocable vow of his order presented an 
insuperable barrier which no casuistry could remove nor any con- 
scientious man disregard. Then he lacked that fine frenzy, that 
overmastering passion, nearly allied to madness, that glows and burns 
in poetic souls. Dunbar is never overpowered by the rush of his 
genius ; he polishes till nature is reflected in every line and feature, 
but he never thrills the heart by the intensity of passionate appeal. 
Any estimate of his relative position among the great poets of the 
world will depend on the value attached to this intensity of disposi- 
tion. If clear insight, calm reflection, and cool judgment are 
ascribed a higher place, Dunbar has been correctly appraised by the 
great Wizard of the North. It is fortunately possible to appreciate 
his rare qualities, to watch with growing interest the evolution of his 
realistic historical pictures, to enjoy his racy humour and endorse his 
apothegms, without placing him on the exalted pedestal where the 
master of Scottish song stands in solitary glory. 


A. S. NELSON, 
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ON FOULA ISLE. 


E happened to be staying at Walls, a small town on the west 

of the mainland of Shetland, when, one evening, loafing 
down at the picturesque but elementary pier, we saw a stranger boat 
come in. It was growing dusk, the cool, pearly dusk of Northern 
summer, and a caldron of burning peats in the stern of the boat 
threw red gleams on the dark faces of the men and women who, 
having moored their craft, proceeded leisurely to land themselves 
and their numerous parcels with much cheerful chattering. 

The boat was of Shetland rig, built on the model of a Norwegian 
yawl, barely twenty feet in length and entirely undecked. Alike at 
both ends, with raking stem and stern, her single mast stepped 
nearly amidships ; and carrying a large dipping lug, she was strongly 
suggestive of an old Norse galley. 

We learned that she had just come in from Foula, an island six- 
teen or eighteen miles away across the rough waters of the Atlantic, 
an island hardly three miles in length, with something over two 
hundred inhabitants; more remote than Fair Isle, in that it has 
no telegraphic communication with the mainland, and lies out of the 
course of steamer traffic ; with only one practicable landing-place ; 
and, viewed as a whole, among the most inaccessible and romantic 
isles of Britain. 

We heard so much about Foula and the Foulaese that we grew 
curious, and, a day or two later, when the little boat started for home, 
we were among the passengers. It is never, I believe, a passage 
de luxe, owing to the jerky, chopping motion caused by the 
tide flowing over the Foula banks, one of the best cod-grounds of 
Shetland ; but on the day we sailed a stiff breeze was blowing from 
the south, and the boat, excessively buoyant from her build, tossed 
high on the crest of the waves and sank to the trough in a manner 
unpleasantly suggestive of flying. Our skipper sailed cautiously to 
negotiate those tides, but with all his management an occasional 
“‘tide-lump” came into the little craft, which, with no decking-in to 
resist, was soon an inch or two deep in water at the stern, while 
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passengers and crew were wet to the skin in patches from the 
incessant spray and the more generous doses that the tide, at all- 
too-frequent intervals, threw at us with startling force. 

In that swift, breathless run it was not easy to think of much else 
besides how near we were getting to the island, but as the latter 
emerged from the misty fog that had hidden it from view a wonder- 
ing admiration woke us up from our torpor of discomfort. The 
sharply defined, serrated outline of four rugged peaks, ranging from 
800 to 1372 feet in height, apparently rising sheer from the sea, gave 
us the impression of something hitherto unknown, unmatched in 
British waters. Huge outlying stacks and skerries revealed them- 
selves as we neared ; enormous isolated boulders fringed with white 
surf, and water-worn into arches, that in a tamer setting would have 
looked superb, but which, dominated by that magnificent battlement 
of teeth-like crags, looked nothing more than geological waste and 
refuse—the rubbish cast aside in the creation of that wonderful 
rampart. 

The Ham Harbour, where we landed after a sail of two hours and 
twenty minutes—almost the shortest time possible—is a mere slit in 
that iron-bound, formidable coast. It isa Y-shaped creek, bounded 
on each side by walls of rugged, grass-grown rock, on to which 
we had to leap from the boat, without even an intervening plank, 
with all the nimbleness Nature had given us; while overhead a 
colony of young gulls screamed, and chased, and fought each other 
for choice morsels of refuse, with an indifference to the newly 
arrived humans that showed how seldom they were disturbed. 
Thankful for even the slimy, insecure footing the rock afforded, after 
our recent experience, we clambered to the high land above by a 
zigzag, irregular line of steps cut in the cliff face, and crossed the 
planks which served for a bridge at the upper end of the chasm-like 
harbour. 

What a sense of remoteness seized us as we looked for the first 
time on that “high little world”! To our left was the turbulent 
Atlantic, heaving and rolling in that rhythmic motion which is Nature’s 
poetic measure ; flashing with a jewel-like sheen and luminous depth 
of colour : the colour that is not sapphire, nor turquoise, nor emerald, 
but a subtle blend of all three, suggesting vaguely to our sub- 
consciousness that here at last was Britain’s real U/tima Thule; that 
beyond lay nothing save the mysterious, undiscovered Pole itself. 

To our right lay the Ham village—one of the two of which the 
island consists—nestling at the foot of Hamnafeldt, a hill which, with 
its changeful purple shadows and wreathing mist-clouds, forms an 
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effective if sombre background for the cluster of straw-thatched 
shealings that, with the faint tints of the ripening grain and an 
abundance of potentilla, made that half of the island a harmony in 
yellow. As we stood, one solitary woman came in sight round a 
narrow, winding road; a woman with bare feet and short skirts, carry- 
ing a creel of peats on her back, and knitting industriously the while ; 
a figure which served only to accentuate the loneliness. 

Beyond the Hamnafeldt lies the “ Hame Toon” or south village, 
which is inclosed in a big, dry stone ring-fence about three feet in 
height, with little gates here and there for entrance and exit, no two 
alike, each with some clever mechanical contrivance due to the 
ingenuity of individual brains, and which the very children remember 
unfailingly to shut, so important it is to keep the cattle from straying 
among the crops. 

But strange and unusual as the island appears at even a first 
glance, it is something deeper that gives an absorbing interest to its 
people ; that appeals to the imagination as can few other places 
within the waters that circle Britain. The Foulaese in their daily 
life wear clothes, and still use implements, that belong to a pre- 
historic age. In their fishing, their farming, their social intercourse, 
they speak the remnants of a language common to their forefathers, 
but peculiar in Britain to Orkney and Shetland. They even, in a 
modified form, still adhere to the “truck system,” a synonym for 
barter, accursed and condemned by all civilised peoples. 

They are not savages, however. They are not even the clownish, 
dense individuals that the soil of Britain in some of her agricultural 
corners makes a specialty of producing. Au contraire there is not 
a county in the kingdom capable of producing finer men in physique 
and intelligence, of their class and education, than could be taken 
from Foula without much selection. It is interesting to find that 
Low, in his “Tour” in 1774, speaks of them with sympathetic 
appreciation. He says: “In every respect the inhabitants seem 
much at their ease, are decently clothed, and are of a cheerful, 
inquisitive character. Indeed I met no peasantry in Shetland to 
equal them. Their frank, free disposition and simple, primitive 
manners render them a very amiable people.” Most of those we 
talked with seemed to possess in a greater or less degree intuition, 
appreciation, perception—all those qualities, in fact, that make for 
culture ; and therein lay the piquancy of contrast. They were 
wearing shoes of precisely the same fashion and material that 
shod our half-mythical ancestor, the ancient Briton; they grind 
their oats with querns of like quality and make that his wife used for 
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crushing her hunting-lord’s corn; their dwellings are among the most 
primitive kind to be found in Europe ; and they read and talked of 
Nansen, of trawling grievances, of their Viking forefathers, with a 
bright intelligence and cheerful self-possession, as beautiful as it is 
rare among the corresponding class throughout our islands. 

One of the first things a Foula man makes clear to you is that he 
and his fellow-islanders are of Norse extraction. 

“We are not Scotch,” said one, emphatically. ‘ Our forefathers 
were the old Vikings who came over from Norroway,” and the 
sonorous roll of the “r” in the latter word helped us to believe the 
statement. 

This applies to Orkney and the Shetlands generally, but not in 
an equal degree, for though both groups were colonised by Nor- 
wegian freebooters during the ninth century and were held by them 
for some centuries following, and even continued their Norse cus- 
toms and form of government long after they became geographically 
part of Scotland, yet now the Orkneys have become largely Scotch, 
and the Shetlands generally have a fair admixture of other blood ; 
but Foula, distant and self-contained, has married so almost 
exclusively with its own people, that her inhabitants are, without 
doubt, of the purest Norse race to be found out of Scandinavian 
rule. 

The grandfathers and great-grandfathers of the present generation 
knew fragments of sagas in corrupt Norse, which antiquarian scholars 
of the time took down phonetically and found to be identical with 
portions of the poetic histories of Scandinavia. Even to-day, though 
the remriants of the old language have dwindled down to scattered 
examples, yet the Scandinavian ‘Ja, ja” is a more frequent form of 
assent than its ‘English equivalent, “Yes.” A year or two ago an 
indefatigable philologist visited the island to gather up the gleanings 
of old Norse, and found that most of the place-names, nearly every 
word used nautically, and many words in use about the house and 
farm were, undoubtedly, either pure or corrupt Norse. Scores of 
such examples might be given, and the frequent héaring of these 
unaccustomed words helps to give the impression of foreignness that 
is so apparent in the island. 

To those living in big towns, where change is the keynote of 
progress, where every year some startling innovation announces that 
science has gone a step further into the unknown, has wrested some- 
thing new for the use of civilisation, the absence of change in these 
islands, the usage of customs centuries old, the contentment with the 
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existing order of things, come as a soothing surprise, and give one a 


glimpse of that leisurely past 
Wien men were less inclined to say 
That Time is Gold, and overlay 
With toil their pleasure. 


Scotland, foremost in her manufacturing centres in adopting the 
latest, the best, the most efficient machinery, has yet, in this northerly 
corner, an island content to use for grinding corn primitive little 
water-mills of the pattern probably brought over from Norway for- 
gotten ages ago. They are still called Norse Mills, and are of a 
construction to be met with nowhere else in Britain, save in the 
Orkneys and Shetland. The building is hut-like in character, built 
of dry stone and thatched with turf, with a tiny window, and a door- 
way so low that we had to bend ourselves nearly double as we 
entered one. The mechanism is extremely simple. The one vertical 
shaft which passes up through the floor of the grinding chamber 
suffices to carry both wheel and stone. The former has a horizontal 
motion, and is fixed to the lower part of the shaft in the cavity below 
the building through which the little stream runs. The stones are on 
the floor-level of the chamber and deliver the meal all round, in a 
space marked off by a ledge of wood. 

Three of these mills are placed one above another, a few yards 
apart, on a tiny stream, for the common use of the Ham village, while 
those living in the Hame Toon have one of their own. 

But it is not always convenient to carry their corn to be ground 
at these mills. Several families may want to grind at the same time, 
and then some of them naturally use what most of them possess— 
the quern. 

We saw one or two lying about outside the houses: a flat stone 
underneath, a convex one above, turning on a pivot in the centre, 
with a socket in the side for the handle ; of exactly the same con- 
struction that pictures of the Roman occupation of Britain had made us 
familiar with. We naturally thought they wererelics from an earlier age. 

‘Oh, no,” said the man we asked, “we use them. Look, here is 
the stand.” And he showed us a table-like frame in the entrance 
to his house in which the quern was placed when in use, and on to 
the wooden border of which the meal fell as it was ground. 

We had got accustomed to the fact that the spinning-wheel was 
to be found in every house without exception ; even the knowledge 
that two hand-looms were still used in the island did not cause us 
much surprise ; but to be told that querns—ancient British, nay, 
pre-historic querns—still ground corn for our fellow-countrymen at 
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this end of the nineteenth century, was fairly astounding. We felt 
like Alice in Wonderland ! 

The cloth made by those two hand-looms is locally called “claith ” 
or “wadmal,” is of pure wool, and of much the same quality as the 
‘“‘Harris” and other tweeds made throughout the Highlands. It was at 
one time almost the only material used by the Foula women for their 
clothes, but of late years the vagaries of fashion have placed it at a 
bound among the most expensive and chic of material for rough 
country wear, so quite naturally they sell it and buy themselves cloth of 
cheaper quality instead. But, in spite of the price it fetches, morally, 
so to speak, they rate the cloth no higher than in the old days when 
they used it for their own garments. On seeing a lady visitor to 
the island wearing a costume of this rough homespun, one of the 
girls remarked, with a delicious touch of that feminine depreciation 
common to the sex, whether in Foula or Paris : 

‘Eh, but she wears to the kirk the same sort o’ gown that we go 
to the peats wi’ !” 

How the landscape seems dominated by “the peats” ! The pure, 
bracing atmosphere is scented with peat-reek ; peat cuttings blacken 
the surface of the Ham village; peat stacks—little dark-brown 
pyramids built of peat “ bricks ”—stand outside every shealing door. 
All day long girls and women may be seen bearing loads of peat on 
their backs, in native-made straw creels called “‘kezzies,” slightly lean- 
ing forward in a pose best suited to the burden, and knitting, knitting 
always, as if under a fairy spell. Little girls of thirteen, old dames - 
of seventy, and all the ages between, carry peats during the summer 
{in winter it is the work of the lads and men, who are then home from 
“the fishing”), and exceedingly picturesque they look, with bare 
feet, short woollen skirts and bright bodices, with a white or coloured 
handkerchief tied over the head. But they do not think so, and it 
is a matter requiring the most delicate diplomacy to be allowed to 
take a sketch or a photograph. In vain you may tell them they look 
nicest, prettiest, most like a picture that way. 

“Oh, no; not like that!” one girl said, with vigorous, blushing 
dissent. 

‘But you'll let me take a photograph? It won’t keep you more 
than five minutes ?” 

“Not in these things,” she said firmly, looking with scorn at 
the bodice that many washings had made harmonious with the 
weather-worn skirt. “I'll go home and put my clothes on, and then 
you can take me if you like.” 

The Foulaese have not yet fallen under the spell of the ready- 
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made. Each man is his own shoemaker, tailor, basket-maker ; 
everything in fact that can be made by them is of home manufacture. 
The genus New Woman, too, is unknown. Farther back than can 
be remembered, the women have had equal rights with the men—in 
helping to provide for their families. It is an unwritten law of their 
social economy that while the head of the household shall be respon- 
sible for “meal, the marrow of men,” the women of the family shall 
provide tea and sugar by their knitting. 

The scanty crops spared by the late summer, sea-winds, and 
blight certainly do not yield all the meal required for the year ; but 
every spring up to Johnsmas—midsummer is the Southern term— 
all the men and lads go to the haaf-fishing, which is Norse for deep- 
sea fishing, and of which the principal produce is cod and ling. 
These they bring to the one shopkeeper, split, cleaned, and ready for 
drying, and in return receive meal and other absolute necessaries that 
even in the remotest regions of civilisation have become indispensable 
now that we have emerged from the period of skins and fig-leaves. 

A Foula shealing is a busy place during the long winter evenings. 
A ruddy peat fire sends a glow from the centre of the floor, while 
blue wreaths of smoke hover hazily in the corners, and add to the 
festoons of “reek” that years have accumulated in the rafters; the 
clear, clean light of a paraffin lamp has of late years superseded the 
little black “collie,” which may be roughly described as two saucers 
with spouts, one within the other, fed with fish oil and holding a 
floating wick, and which, till the last decade or two, was the only 
artificial light known in Foula. The spinning-wheel is dragged from 
its summer seclusion, and one of the women, with graceful, fascinating 
precision, transforms the cleaned tufts of raw wool into yarn for 
knitting or for the loom. The girls are knitting, as they do through- 
out the year whenever their hands are free, adding to the pile of 
wraps and hosiery that awaits the arrival of the steamer in spring, to 
distribute them to every corner of the kingdom—so famous have 
Shetland goods become. 

The men of the family are occupied too; not with the newspaper, 
or pipe, or fad, that usually suffices men during their hours of leisure, 
but with actual necessary work. One weaves straw ropes, from 
which another manufactures a kezzie for peat-carrying ; a pair of 
trousers requires the concentrated attention of a third ; while a fourth 
will be making himself, or other member of the family, a pair of 
rivlins, the Shetland name for those shoes specimens of which are 
labelled in museums as footgear of the ancient Briton. These 
rivlins are an interesting survival. They have been worn in the 
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Orkneys and Shetland since those islands figured in history ; they 
have been dug out of bogs where, antiquaries tell us, they must have 
lain unnumbered years ; and they are still made and worn, as archaic 
in shape and as useful for their purpose as when the first genius of 
a barbarian conceived in his superior brain the brand-new idea of 
making them. One piece of cow-hide—the hair side outwards— 
suffices for a shoe, sole and upper. It is cut into shape, damped, and 
fastened behind with coarse thread or twine. Small slits are cut at 
intervals round the top, through which a bit of fishing-line, or 
narrow strip of hide, is run for fastening, and the shoe ‘s complete. 

There is one other occupation, perilous and strange, by which 
some of the younger men augment their hard-won earnings. The 
island is, roughly speaking, a tableland enclosed by rugged, corru- 
gated cliffs, which surround it like the carved sides of some mam- 
moth drinking-cup, reminding one forcibly of the celebrated Snark 
country, “which consisted of chasms and crags.” The north banks 
are particularly grand in character, for almost a mile ranging from 
7oo to nearly goo feet in height. This portion of the coast is 
an especial haunt of sea-birds, and used to be divided among the 
crofters—a certain share being apportioned to each for birds and eggs. 
Wild work it is in breeding-time, when the air is white with fluttering 
wings, and hoarse bird-screams drown the roar of the surf below ; 
when shag and puffin, kittiwake and cormorant, newly arrived from 
other climes, are each striving with a selfishness almost human 
for the most desirable breeding-place, z.e. the most inaccessible ledge. 

When the breeding season has fully commenced, certain men of 
the island, tied to a rope fastened to a stake at the top of the cliff, 
are lowered on to the crags to take the eggs by scores and hundreds, 
for home consumption or for market when one can be found; and 
traditions still linger of daring feats and appalling accidents that have 
happened at the Banks. Just as descendants of a line of soldiers are 
proud of having lost their ancestors in battle, so the men of Foula 
used to boast of the fact that father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
had been killed at the Banks. The deaths are not now so frequent 
as formerly ; perhaps fewer men go than in the old days. 

Our guide excitedly told us of the catastrophe that had made the 
deepest impression on him. It was evidently socommon an incident 
to fall, that mere deaths of that kind were not worth noting ; but he 
gave us a vivid account of the one which held the elements of sensa- 
tion for him by reason of its startling originality. 

He showed us a shelving ledge of rock some distance below the 
top of the cliff. 
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“ There,” he said, impressively, “’tis just about fourteen years 
sirice, I remember seein’ a man fall from that to the rocks below, 
somethin’ more’n a hundred feet drop, and when we took him up 
there wasn’t a bone of him broken !” 

It is scarcely possible to look up from the water, or down from a 
cliff on Foula, without seeing some marvel of rock scenery. The 
erosion of the Atlantic waves during unimaginable geological periods 
has worn the cliffs into the most wildly fantastic forms. Great 
columns like castle bastions ; hollows, caves, and archways ; couchant 
lions, sleeping dogs ; all are wonderful studies in water carving, that 
“longest ” and surest of the known arts. 

One of the most remarkable of these freaks of Nature is Kittiwakes’ 
Hall, a huge archway hollowed out in a promontory of rock looking 
not unlike the mouth of a cornucopia, pierced in the centre by an 
enormous hole through which the waves come leaping in a foam of 
white spume and spindrift. Myriads of sea-birds breed here in 
early summer, and from the height above look like snowflakes, as 
they sit on rocky ledges or fare noisily to and fro on the supreme 
business of the year, in that great water-washed hall of the Atlantic 
where, even on the hottest day in summer, a sombre chill seems ever 
to dwell. 

There is a still more curious rock fantasy at the end of Wester 
Dahl, called the Sneck of Smalie. This is a chasm or fissure, six 
feet wide at the top, three hundred yards long, and one hundred feet 
deep, which looks as if giant hands had carefully sliced it out of the 
cliff with sharp-cutting implements ; for the sides are perfectly level 
and smooth, and, oddest freak of all, a thin rock-wall facing the sea- 
front has been left like a door to guard the entrance. The “sneck” 
is a small aperture in it, through which one may catch a glimpse of the 
sea, and so called from its supposed likeness to the “ sneck ” of a door. 

But the most seductive spot in the island is known as the Sealer’s 
Puddle, a name reminiscent of the days when companies of seals 
bred and fought, after their manner, in the numerous caves round 
the coast. The cliffs are here somewhat lower, and one can quite 
easily step down on to the slippery rock ledges of shale formation. A 
few yards away three piers of rock run out into the sea, forming two 
pools with a black jutting crag in the middle ; and here the Atlantic 
comes boiling in, in a white, seething fury. You sit fascinated as the 
great breakers come creeping in, sometimes augmented with other 
breakers that have missed their shore, steadily increasing in volume 
till that moment of pause, when the wonderful curves and cruel sheen 
of the hollowed billow suggest the murderous beauty of a Damascus 
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blade—then, meeting the obstruction of hidden rocks, it swirls round 
the piers and dashes up ten, twenty, thirty feet, in a superb plume of 
pearl-white spray, delicate, fine-spun, ethereal, as if all the egrets in 
the world had gathered their wonderful feathers together. Falling 
into one of the pools below, it lashes it to a minature maélstrom and 
crowns it with a foaming effervescence, white and soft as the down 
on a sea-bird’s breast, and which, gradually dissolving as the waves 
recede, reveals a series of beautiful greens grading from jade to 
malachite. 

What an element of persistent perverseness runs through all 
natural life! One of us wanted to take a photograph, and, with 
camera arranged and beautifully ready, stood in expectation, waiting 
for the billow that promised to send up the biggest cascade we had 
yet Seen. Then that perversity was made manifest. There were 
four of us, and we watched spell-bound, hoping in each mighty 
splash to see the record one we awaited, but—we all noticed it— 
they distinctly declined in interest and volume from that minute. 
They became absolutely poor. Time was precious, however, and 
one had to be taken; so, after waiting our last available minute, the 
cap was removed, the half-second of exposure did its work of magic, 
and the camera was hurriedly packed away. Then, to our general, 
unspeakable disgust, the waves gathered together and came sweep- 
ing in magnificently, sending up not only one, but a series of the 
grandest, most brilliant hurly-burlys we had seen that morning. 

Monday came, and we had to leave Foula and all its strange 
charms and varied fascination ; without a glimpse of a raven, too, 
though we kept a sharp look-out—for this is one of the few corners in 
Britain where he still breeds and thieves, and is looked upon as a 
bird of evil who must be propitiated. There is not a lad of the 
most tender years in Foula who would rob a raven’s nest; no 
despoiled robin in England ever worked such wicked retaliation ; a 
raven, they will tell you, knows again the boy that robbed him, and 
hops after him and brings him bad luck by the bushel. 

But we did see a bonxie—that beautiful, impudent bird who has 
only one other haunt in the kingdom, and that in Unst in Shetland, 
We saw our bonxie as we were climbing the Hamnafeldt as a pre- 
liminary to scaling the greater heights of the Sneug and Kaim, and 
were first made aware of his majestic presence by a whirr of heavy 
wings so close to our faces that it seemed like a great shadow passing 
above us. 

“Put up your sticks,” exclaimed our guide, “or he will have your 
hats off and give you a smart knock into the bargain ” 
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We promptly obeyed, and our bird kept his distance, though 
still loth to go without finding out what business carried us so near 
his breeding-haunt. We sat down, and he alighted too, only a few 
yards away, and stared at us with apparently fully as much interest 
as we studied him. He was a little handicapped with having no 
glasses, but perhaps his wild bright eyes had the best of it after all. 

His plumage is brownish black, and he is said to measure about 
twenty-two inches from the end of his beak to the tip of his tail, and 
is about fifty-two inches across the wings. He has a powerful bill, 
rather over two inches long, and, pirate of the air that he is, he 
gains his living by plundering gulls and other birds. In Foula they 
are strictly preserved, the eggs are forbidden to be sold, and the pairs 
are carefully counted each year. This season there were fifty-seven. 

But all this is digression. We left by the mail boat at six o’clock, 
lucky not to be weather-bound as the few visitors to Foula often are, 
fervently hoping that the weather we had on the day we arrived would 
not be repeated. And it was not. For more than five hours we 
wobbled about in that little boat, the sun beating fiercely down, a heavy 
swell on, and not so much wind as would send up a child’s balloon. 
For hours that wonderful range of precipices was before us, of which 
the late Professor Heddle—who made the Highlands of Scotland his 
special study—said that, “as a group they stand unrivalled in the 
British Isles.” But magnificent as they were, we began to long for 
the tamer scenery of Vaila Sound, on which:stands the town of Walls. 
Things took on a dreamy unreality ; we began to wonder if it was our 
lot to linger in the vicinity of Foula for the rest of our natural lives. 
At last, in desperation, the skipper gave the command for rowing, 
and slowly, slowly, that extraordinary sky-line became less sharp, then 
a shapeless blur on the horizon, and finally disappeared, mingling 
indistinguishably with the blue of sky and sea. 

JAYE GARRY. 
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A CENTURY OF ENGLISH CHINA. 


“TO write about so difficult and recondite a subject as porcelain 

may seem to be rash, especially as it is one upon which 
many competent opinions have been given. Yet to deal profoundly 
with the question is not the present object, but rather to glean 
and present to the reader some interesting facts and entertaining 
anecdotes which are sprinkled here and there amidst the dry dust of 
technicalities. 

Possibly some may be awakened who now stroll through priceless 
collections in a state of intellectual slumber. 

To enjoy and appreciate in a limited sense, it is not necessary to 
understand “all about it.” Thousands who yearly discuss the 
merits of pictures with apparent zest can lay no claim to an exhaus- 
tive knowledge of painting ; and refusing to make a beginning simply 
ensures that no progress will be made along a road that is replete 
with beauty. 

It cannot be denied that mistakes are often made: even the most 
sapient may err; therefore those unversed in ceramic lore may 
take heart, and learn to delight in what they cannot fully fathom. 
Marks, alas! cannot always be trusted as unfailing guides. In a 
few cases suspicion may arise that they were purposely designed to 
be misleading. Strange coincidences may prove treacherous, and ex- 
perience teaches caution ; yet moderate observation, aided by intuitive 
instinct, may suffice, except for unravelling involved problems. 

Popular phraseology may lead the unwary to incorrect conclusions. 
We talk of “old china,” and there is a tendency to invest a fascinating 
objet d'art with an age to which it has no claim, except in a com- 
parative sense. The only country that can boast of great antiquity 
for its ceramic art is China, and perhaps Japan. Although in 
questions of chronology these Celestials may appear to be fanciful, 
when judged by more prosaic minds, there seems to be good reason 
for ascribing the manufacture of china in Cathay to a very early 
period. Mr. Julien, the translator of a book on the subject, puts it 
between 200 B.c. and 20 A.D., thus allowing a liberal margin; but 
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granting the latter date to be anywhere near the mark suggests 
a very respectable age for Chinese porcelain, whilst for the genesis 
of pottery we are bidden to go back for another thousand years or so. 

During the third and fourth centuries a.p., under the Tsin 
dynasty, some fine blue ware is mentioned by several writers, and, a 
good deal later, some greenish china, known as Celadon, was highly 
prized in Europe, on account of its supposed capacity for detecting 
poison by changing colour. 

The Chinese must have done a magnificent trade: the great 
factory at King-te-tchin, which was destroyed in the Taiping rebellion, 
js said to have employed 18,000 families, and could boast of 3,000 
furnaces. 

In many ways our ancestors were simple folk. The word “pource- 
laine” was used in France, during the fifteenth century, to describe 
mother of pearl, and the Italian “ porcellana ” signified a Venus shell. 
This, with the transparency of the much admired ware, may have 
given rise to the fiction, advanced by several learned writers, that the 
Chinese began their operations by grinding up shells. The Latin 
derivation from “ pocillum,” a little cup, has also been suggested. But 
whatever may have been the exact origin of the term, the ware to 
which it was applied remained for many centuries the marvel and 
the envy of Europe ; yet no successful imitation has been recorded 
until 1580, when a kind of porcelain was made under the patronage 
of Francesco, the first de Medici. Mr. Chaffers says that about thirty 
pieces of it are known to exist, and he accounts for many of them. 
One specimen is at South Kensington, and another at the British 
Museum. Venice is supposed to have made a like attempt. Italian 
ambition may have been fired by examining the present of porcelain 
sent to Lorenzo de Medici by the Sultan of Turkey in the preceding 
century. 

In England, John Dwight, an Oxford graduate of much ingenuity 
and learning, set up works at Fulham about 1684, in the reign of 
Charles II., when he took out his second patent, claiming that 
“by his own industry, and at his own proper cost and charges, he 
hath invented and set up at Fulham, in our County of Middlesex, 
several new manufactures of earthenware” . . . “ and is endeavour- 
ing to settle manufactures of the same within this our Kingdom of 
England.” 

Although Dwight speaks confidently of his “ transparent 
porcellane,” most authors refer to it as semi-china. A statuette of 
Flora in the British Museum has lost a hand, which affords an 
opportunity of examining the ware. It is white throughout. 
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Dwight worked successfully for a time, but with his death ended 
the industry that he had created. His diary, which subsequently 
came to light, disclosed a strange propensity for hiding sums of 
money in all sorts of unlikely spots. Some of his moulds and 
models were also thus secreted, possibly to prevent imitations. 

Had he been less exclusive he might have proved the father, not 
only of English, but also of European china. Miss Meteyard says 
that he succeeded in making some imperfect pieces as early as 1640. 
St. Cloud china, so highly praised by Dr. Lister, could not boast of 
much perfection before 1695, and the date of Chicanneau’s patent was 
1702. It was not until 1711 that Johann Schnorr, a rich ironmaster of 
Erzgeberg rode his horse through some white clay which he resolved to 
use as hair-powder. The clay was analysed by Bottcher, an alchemist 
who had long been employed to manufacture gold for the King of 
Saxony. If he was not ableto bring forth gold from his crucible, he 
discovered a secret that was money’s worth. A hundred and fifty 
pieces of china in the Japanese Palace at Dresden are said to have 
been the price paid for the hire of a regiment of dragoons, without 
their equipments. 

When Frederick II. issued an arbitrary order that all the 
Dresden workmen should move to Berlin, in hopes that the works 
there might rival the original factory, to support the new industry 
marriage licences were granted to the Jews, on the condition that 
they should buy a certain amount of this china. 

In those days the strictness with which trade secrets were kept 
must have meant misery to the unhappy workmen. For instance, 
to the day of his death Béttcher lived practically a prisoner in the 
fortress of Meissen. The treasured clay was packed up in bags by 
speechless men, and those not naturally dumb were bound to silence 
by all kinds of promises and threats. The secret of making china 
was discovered nevertheless, and in about ten years kilns were alight 
in many parts of Germany; it is even asserted that some china was 
made in Venice as early as 1718. 

With regard to Vienna there is a story of one du Pasquier, a 
Dutchman, who made friends with a Dresden workman over a game 
of billiards in a café, and eventually lured him, by specious promises 
of future affluence, to join him in setting up independent works in 
the Austrian capital. 

To Dresden the honour belongs of being the first to make hard 
paste in Europe, and, although a certain amount oozed out concern- 
ing the methods employed, probably much still remained to baffle 
envious imitators. 
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Napoleon I. is said to have compelled Steinaur, who at the time 
was the head of the Dresden works, to reveal his secrets to 
Brongniart, who was then director of Sévres. 

George II., who took a deep interest in some works that 
were prospering at Chelsea, procured workmen and models from 
Dresden, but, as the type of china made at Chelsea differed from 
the foreign ware, probably the imported Germans busied themselves 
about surface decoration only. This was possible, for painters went 
from Sévres to Dresden, whilst at the former place soft paste was in 
use. 

Sévres also had its little romance about the discovery of suitable 
clay, but not until some time after the manufacture had been 
established. Madame Darnet, the wife of a surgeon at St. Yrieux, 
near Limoges, found some white powdery clay in the course of her 
country rambles. It excited her curiosity, and, being a careful soul, 
it occurred to her that it might be used in washing, to the economy of 
soap. Her husband, with other aims in view, sent it to be analysed, 
and it turned out to be precisely what the director of Sevres required. 

A curious tradition exists concerning the first china that was 
made in England, possibly at Chelsea. The clay of which it was 
made came as ballast in ships hailing from China, and proved to be 
Kao-lin, the Chinese term for china clay. 

In some way our Oriental friends became aware of the fact, and 
thenceforward were careful to prevent the exportation. It was not 
the first time that efforts had been made to secure the coveted 
materials, so it is no wonder that the pigtailed gentlemen should have 
been on their guard. Some merchants secured small blocks of 
pe-tun-tze, or china stone, to send home, believing that they had done 
a sharp thing. ‘“ Those Europeans will be clever,” said the smiling 
Celestials, “if they contrive to make a body without bones.” They 
considered that the strength and substance of the ware was chiefly 
supplied by the Kao-lin, or china clay, which they therefore compared 
to the bones. They could enjoy an incident which betrayed absolute 
ignorance of an art the secret of which they hoped at all hazards to 
retain. 

Very naturally, a desire arises in the English mind to rest chiefly 
upon British enterprise, especially when perseverance has been 
crowned with success, and there is always a fascination in discovering 
the source of a new idea. 

The early days of Bow and Chelsea china are enshrouded in 
mystery : if they were chronicled, probably a series of failures would 
have to be related, which would arouse sympathy and admiration for 
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the courage by which they were overcome. The enthusiasm with 
which the first successes were greeted is not surprising, if we remem- 
ber that the best efforts of artistic skill had hitherto been concentrated 
on glazed stone and earthenware ; whilst every ship brought a few 
specimens from the Flowery Land, and travellers reported wonders 
from Saxony. 

According to Mr. Tiffen, the Earl of Pembroke and Sir R. 
Mansell brought some Venetian workmen to England about 1618, 
“gentlemen workers,” “the best that ever blew crystal,” but their 
success did not fulfil anticipations. 

In his history of Chelsea, Faulkener mentions some Venetians 
who were under the direct patronage of the Duke of Buckingham, 
whose house was in the neighbourhood. Perhaps some of their 
descendants assisted in the china works many years afterwards, as 
Venetians are frequently mentioned, and that they took kindly to 
artistic pursuits is likely. 

It may be remembered for what it is worth that the anchor is 
the Venetian mark, and it is also that of Chelsea, but it may also be 
met with at Bow and Worcester. In the latter place it is sometimes 
supposed to be a rebus on the name of Richard Holdship, who 
was one of the artists and part owner in the original Worcester 
works. 

Some writers believe that the influence of John Philip Elers had 
much to do with the development of the infant porcelain factory. 
Possibly documents may yet come to light that may enable future 
historians to decide when the Chelsea works were first established. 
At present the earliest date mentioned for Bow or Chelsea is 1730. 
Judging from his previous career, it may be doubted whether Elers 
was a man to retire into the background, or to give away the results 
of his experience. Had he imparted valuable knowledge he would 
most likely have made some claim for it. 

The brothers Elers, who came to England with William of 
Orange, hailed originally from Nuremberg. They were very able 
men and of good family ; their grandfather, Admiral Elers, married 
a Princess of Baden. Not only were they good chemists, but they 
had also gained some practical experience in Germany. At first they 
established themselves at Bradwell, in 1690, and produced some 
relief mouldings. This and other novelties tickled the curiosity of 
the neighbouring potters, whose inquiring minds remained unsatis- 
fied, notwithstanding’ various attempts to obtain the desired 
information. Stories were current about underground passages 
connecting the factory and stores at Dimsdale, about a mile off, to 
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give warning of the approach of strangers. Very likely such reports 
aroused the curiosity of minds eager for gossip, and the immense 
volumes of black smoke which burst forth from the Bradwell kilns 
created much excitement. 

On one occasion Mr. Elers was oe by an ignorant crowd 
which pretended to believe that he was in league with the Evil One. 
Again, a number of potters rushed over from Burslem, giving as an 
excuse for their hasty visit that they thought the place was on fire. 
The owners looked upon it as a subterfuge, suspecting that the real 
intent was to force their way into the distant pottery across the fields, 
which they regarded as the home of mystery. No one was admitted 
to see the process in use there, lest they might adapt it to their own 
ends. The workmen were locked into separate rooms, and searched 
every night before they were dismissed. It was also said that, fearing 
quick-witted workmen might observe too much, the weak-minded and 
deficient were employed. It was thus that the owners found them- 
selves hoist with their own petard. 

A potter named Astbury feigned idiotcy, eating with his fingers, 
staring about vacantly, and behaving in a most inane manner. So 
well did he act the part of a fool that the usual precautions were 
neglected ; then every night he went home and made notes about 
all he had seen and heard during the day. He thus deceived his 
wary employers for two years: after that time, feeling that he had 
acquired sufficient knowledge, he gave out that he was very ill. On 
his recovery Astbury appeared to be so sane that Elers thought 
it would be unsafe to reengage him. Very soon the precious 
secrets were scattered broadcast, and in disgust Elers removed to 
Chelsea. 

Notwithstanding the effervescence of popular feeling raised about 
the new kilns, salt glaze was known in Staffordshire for some years 
before Elers settled there. The incident that led to the discovery is 
given by Shaw in his history of Staffordshire. At a farm about a 
mile from Mr. Palmer’s pottery a servant was preparing a strong 
solution of salt in an earthenware jar, to be used for curing pork. 
During his absence the liquid boiled up and ran over the sides of 
the jar, which, when cold, appeared to be glazed. Palmer took the 
hint, and thus the manufacture of glazed brown earthenware began 
in 1680. Ifso, Elers was justified in disbelieving the fiction about 
. his factory being on fire. 

On his removal to Chelsea he is said to have been connected 
with some glass-works. Eventually he went to Dublin and super- 
intended a china shop there. The venture turned out well, and it 
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is probably through that channel that so many fine specimens 
reached the Sister Isle. 

_ Another interesting fact also resulted from that move. Mr. 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth married a daughter of Paul Elers, and a 
grand-daughter of the pioneer to whom ceramic art in England is 
so much beholden indirectly, even if direct influence has yet to be 
proved. Thus the gifted Maria, the authoress, could boast of an 
artistic descent. 

As the exact site of the Chelsea china factory, Faulkener mentions 
the corner of Justice Walk and the upper end of Lawrence Lane. 
He also says that Dr. Johnson went there to try his hand at mixing 
a china paste of his own invention, but he was unsuccessful, for his 
composition would not stand the necessary heat. One can imagine 
the pompous savant going down there every second day, persuaded 
that he was going to do great things, attended by his housekeeper, 
who carried hisluncheon. He afterwards went to Derby, accompanied 
by Boswell. 

A number of ingredients were introduced into the different kinds 
of artificial porcelain which at various times aimed at rivalling the 
Oriental ware. In one recipe sixteen different items were employed, 
including sand, marl, silica, chalk, vitreous frit, and calcined 
bones. 

Spode is sometimes accredited with being the first to introduce 
bone-ash, but long before his time it was used at Chelsea, Bow, 
Worcester, and Caughley. 

The soft paste made at Chelsea in some ways resembled the 
pate tendre for which Sévres was celebrated, until the hard paste 
was adopted there in 1768. The secret of making the latter was 
purchased from Pierre Hannong in 1761. 

Apparently it was not only in England that Chelsea china was 
appreciated. The workmen of Vincennes petitioned Louis XIV. to 
stop the importation of English and German porcelain in 1745. 
The Vincennes factory was afterwards removed to Sévres, where it 
became famous. 

Even contemporary evidence cannot always be relied on. Mason, 
the painter, who worked at Chelsea, says that it was started in 1748, 
and that it was carried on by the Duke of Cumberland and Sir 
Everard Fawkner, who employed Sprimont at a salary of “a guinea 
a day and some extras.” When Sir Everard died, in 1755, Sprimont 
worked single-handed, and thus remained until the works were sold 
to Duesbury. There must have been some mistake about the date, 
as there is a Goat and Bee jug marked with a triangle and “Chelsea 
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1745.” Until this discovery was made the Goat and Bee jugs were 
always assigned to Bow. 

Another manager is also mentioned by most writers. He also 
was Flemish, and seems to have been ousted under the new arrange- 
ment. Judging from an apparently hostile advertisement, offering 
china for sale, and disclaiming all connection with the other 
establishment, Gouyn and Sprimont can hardly have been in charity 
with each other. 

Sprimont is a small town in Flanders, and also the name of a 
noble family living near Liége; but there seems to be no conclusive 
evidence that the Chelsea celebrity belonged to either. Under his 
guidance the: business flourished. China sales were of frequent 
recurrence : at first they were attended by dealers—“ china men” 
they were called—but afterwards the auction rooms became a 
fashionable lounge.. It was Mary, wife of William of Orange, who 
set the fashion of collecting china, and the craze reached its climax 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. Large jars in the 
French style were at their best in the sixties, when the showrooms 
in Piccadilly were open. In the Schreiber and Jones gifts at South 
Kensington there are some beautiful Chelsea jars. 

In 1781 the Chelsea house, with the moulds and models, were 
bought by the owner of the Derby works, to which place the business 
was' removed. The workmen were very liberally treated by the new 
owner, and many of them gladly followed. Some of the most 
beautiful statuettes are of Chelsea-Derby, marked with a D and 
anchor. The next development was Crown Derby, and afterwards 
Bloor Derby, which was of a more florid type. 

Our English art industries, unlike their continental rivals, were 
not subsidised by the Government, and were thus severely affected 
by the fluctuations of the market and by every oscillation of public 
taste. However, Royal favour was substantially shown to the Chelsea 
works. Horace Walpole mentions a setvice of blue and gold china, 
ordered by the King as a present to the Duke of Mecklenburg, which 
cost £1,200. 

During the forty’years of prosperity that Chelsea work enjoyed 
it was not without rivals. ‘ New Canton;” or Bow, was the most 
important of these. The exact spot where the latter factory stood 
has been decided beyond all doubt by the discovery of some moulds, 
which are now to be seen in the Schreiber collection at South 
Kensington. These were dug up when some excavations were being 
made connected with improvements at Messrs. Bryant & May’s match 
factory. 
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A peculiarity of the Bow patent, applied for by Messrs. Heylin and 
Frye in 1744, is that the paste professes to include “an earth, the 
produce of the Cherokee nation, called by the natives unaker.” 
Some writers also tell us that William Cookworthy was stimulated 
in his researches by seeing some clay brought from Virginia by 
a friend. 

Many useful trifles were turned out at Bow, of no great value in 
themselves, but of interest to the collector as relics of the once 
famous works ; but there are also specimens of great beauty, both in 
modelling and painting. 

Thomas Frye was an artist of some distinction and a most 
industrious man. Not only did he turn his attention to the decora- 
tion of the surface, but also to the making of the ware, and his death, 
from consumption, at a comparatively early age, is said to have been 
hastened by the heat of the kilns. 

He is described in his epitaph as “the inventor and first 
manufacturer of porcelain in England.” His portrait of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, first brought him into notice, but he was born of 
humble parentage near Dublin. In his china painting he was 
assisted by his two daughters, especially by Catherine, who married 
a china painter, and afterwards worked at Worcester. It can scarcely 
have been a brilliant alliance, as it is recorded that the husband was 
subsequently anxious to get a salary of 25s. a week. 

Bow china is generally made of the soft paste, and is in that 
respect unlike the Oriental ware that it sought to imitate. To better 
simulate the Eastern import it was sometimes tinged with blue ; 
otherwise it had a yellow hue, and the glaze has now frequently 
become discoloured. 

Some well-known sculptors are reputed to have modelled figures 
for ‘‘ New Canton,” and some of the statuettes closely resemble those 
made at Chelsea. In Mr. Tiffen’s tables the parallel columns 
impress us with the fact that the rival houses started and flourished 
at about the same time, but some authorities think that, if anything, 
Bow was the earliest. He also gives the following useful hint when 
pointing out that in both places the dosguet, or bocage, was used as 
a background for the figures. These frequently served as a base for 
ormolu candelabra, and in the Bow specimens the holes at the back 
for receiving the fittings are always square. 

One of the most celebrated specimens of Bow china may be seen 
in the British Museum. “ Craft’s Bowl” is elaborately painted with 
minute flowers. The memorial placed inside it gives a short sketch 
of the factory to which it owes its origin. Thus the humble but 
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enthusiastic workman has given to future ages an account of the spot 
that he loved so well, every trace of which has now been swept 
away : 

“This bowl was made in the Bow China Manufactory, Stratford- 
le-Bow, in the County of Essex, about the year 1760, and painted 
there by me (Thomas Craft). My cipher is in the Bottom. It is 
painted in what we used to call the old Japan Taste, a taste at that 
time much esteemed by the Duke of Argyle, there is nearly 2 penny- 
weight of gold; about 15s. I had it in hand at different times about 
three months about 2 weeks time was bestowed upon it, it could not 
have been manufactured for less than 44. There is not its similitude. 
I took it in a box to Kentish Town and had it burned there in Mr. 
Gyles kiln—cost me 3s.—it was cracked the first time of using it. 
Miss Nancy Sha—, a Daughter of the late Sir Patrick Blake, was 
christened in it. I never use it but in particular respect to my 
Company, and I desire my Legatee (as mentioned in my will) may 
do the same. Perhaps it may [be] thought that I have said too much 
about this trifling Toy. A reflection steals in upon my mind that 
this said Bowl may meet with the same fate that the manufactory 
where it was made has done; and like the famous Cities of Troy, 
Carthage, etc., and similar to Shakespeare’s ‘Cloud cap’t Towers,’ etc. 
The above manufactory was carried on for many years under the 
firm of Messrs. Crowther & Weatherley, whose names are well 
known all over the world. They employed 300 persons, about 
go painters (of which I was one), and about 200 turners, 
throwers, &c., were employed under one roof. The model of the 
building was taken from that of Canton in China; the whole was 
heated by two stoves on the outside of the building, and conveyed 
through Flues or Pipes that warmed the whole, sometimes to an 
intense heat, unbearable in Winter. It now wears a miserable aspect, 
being a manufactory for turpentine, and small tenements, and like 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Baseless fabric of a vision,’ etc. Mr. Weatherley 
has been dead many years. Mr. Crowther is at Morden College, 
Blackheath, and I am the only person of all those employed there 
who annually visit him.—T. Crart, 1790.” 

This good man’s narrative deals with the successors of Messrs. 
Heylin and Frye. The goodwill, models, and moulds were bought 
up by the indefatigable William Duesbury, and transferred to 
Derby. 

The site of Bow china works has been used for many purposes— 
chemical works, emery mills, and match factories. 

The painters already trained were ready to guide young aspirants. 
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Zachariah Boreman, or Bowman, one of the best Chelsea artists, was - 
William Billingsley’s master when at the age of sixteen he was 
apprenticed for four years at Derby, earning the noble sum of five 
shillings a week. 

Billingsley became a noted flower painter, but has sometimes 
been described as a “rolling stone.” He certainly was the hero of 
many changes, though how far he was the sport of circumstances it 
is hard to say. After working at Derby without interruption for 
twenty-two years, he determined to leave, in spite of all advice and 
entreaties to stay: then began his roving career. His imagination 
was fired by accounts of Pinxton; thither he went, and remained four 
years. Two jars in the South Kensington Museum are specimens of 
his work at that time. The style is delicate and the treatment broad, 
He then removed to Mansfield: afterwards he tried Torksey in 
Lincolnshire, Wirksworth in Derby, and in 1811 found himself in 
Worcester, with Messrs. Flight and Barr. In all these wanderings 
“ Beeley,” as he usually signed himself, was accompanied by his son- 
in-law, a clever young man, George Walker, who made himself useful 
at Worcester by making improvements in the kilns, such as were 
already in use at Derby, but hitherto unknown in “the faithful 
city.” 

Most probably these two leading spirits considered themselves 
insufficiently appreciated, and as the result of some slight friction they 
left, and set up works of their own at Nantgarw, near Cardiff. The 
success that attended them suggested sending up samples of their 
work to the Board of Trade. In reply Sir Joseph Banks sent Mr. 
Dillwyn to inspect the new venture. The result was that they 
abandoned their own project and went to Mr. Dillwyn’s pottery near 
Swansea, to which he added some new kilns for china. They had 
been established there for two years when Messrs. Flight and Barr 
wrote to the owner, warning him not to employ them. They also 
persuaded him that Nantgarw china would not be profitable. 
Finally, the two artists were dismissed, and returned to their own 
factory. They must have had some generous friends, for £8,000 
was raised to assist them, which was chiefly spent on building kilns. 
The results were so satisfactory that Mr. Rose, of Coalport, who had 
already annexed Caughley and Coalbrookdale, resolved to absorb 
what might become a dangerous rival. There are some pieces of 
china in the South Kensington Museum marked “ Nantgarw,” with 
the letters “C. W.” or “G. W.” Mr. Jewitt suggests that they 
may be the initials of the faithful George Walker. 

At Coalport “ Beeley” remained unti! his death in 1828, after 
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which his constant companion went to America and did well] 
Nantgarw ware is fine china, and fetches a high price. 

Caughley, just mentioned, was situated near Worcester. A 
quantity of blue and white china was painted in both places, generally 
copied from Oriental models. The familiar willow-pattern and the 
Broseley dragon, which have since found their way into nearly every 
household, originated at Caughley, which place also competes with 
Liverpool and Worcester for the credit of having been the first to 
introduce printing on china. At Worcester the date is supposed to 
have been 1756; some say that at Caughley it was earlier. 

The Liverpool inventor, John Sadler, is said to have begun work 
in 1752, but his patent was not taken out until 1756, probably when 
he found the process was being copied. Dr. Wall, of Worcester, 
also claims to have invented printing, but the rigid secrecy which 
enshrouded each new departure made it difficult, even for contem- 
poraries, to decide which was first. 

A most romantic history is attached to another Liverpool factory, 
which was under the guidance of Mr. Richard Chaffers, a clever, 
highly scientific man, of an enterprising disposition. Like most 
pioneers, he encountered the difficulty of securing a sufficient 
amount of china clay. Thus, having obtained leave from the owners, 
he set off for a prospecting tour in Cornwall. This brought him no 
success, and calling his men together he paid them, and announced 
his speedy departure. He had not gone far when signals were made 
by some one on an adjacent hill. Mr. Chaffers conjectured rightly 
that it was one of the gang who was absent when the others were 
paid, but, knowing that the money had been left with the captain 
for him, the traveller went on. Still, renewed signals excited his 
curiosity : thus he waited to learn that the lonely worker, who had 
broken away from his mates, had alighted upon the coveted treasure. 
The successful prospector rode away with a light heart, but ill-luck 
did not desert him, for he nearly died of fever whilst returning home, 
in a town wnere he was unknown. 

When once fairly established, a friendly competition was kept up 
between Chaffers and Wedgwood, but eventually the latter acknow- 
ledged himself to be beaten by the superior knowledge of colouring 
that his rival displayed. 

An unforeseen disaster put an end to this hardly earned and well- 
merited success. One of Wedgwood’s workmen determined to go to 
America; and when on his way through Liverpool Podmore was 
anxious to see Mr. Chaffers, of whom he had heard so much. A 
mutual liking was the result, and the American project was post 
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poned. Not many years after Podmore, being hopelessly ill with 
fever, begged to see his beloved master once more. Heedless of 
infection, Mr. Chaffers hastened to the bedside, caught the fever, 
and died of it. The factory was then given up: some of the hands 
went to Wedgwood’s, and the more enterprising emigrated to 
America, where they found an excellent opening and all the 
materials they required. 

Fourteen years before Chaffers went to Cornwall an American 
friend had inspired Mr. Cookworthy to start on a similar search 
for clay, which he found at Helston; and at the same time he 
brought china stone from St. Austell in 1755. Cookworthy was a 
skilful chemist, and obtained great notoriety for his little. factory 
at Plymouth before he sold his patent to Champion, of Bristol. 
He was the first to make hard paste, the aim of so many experi- 
ments, and thus follow in the wake of the Dresden and Oriental 
types, that all were trying to imitate in style and substance. It 
is said that subsequently some Chinese ware was so admirably 
copied at Bristol that it was mistaken for the real thing ; and some 
Dresden was imitated with equal success. 

If those who did it used the Dresden cross-swords with a view to 
misleading confiding collectors it was very reprehensible, but the 
occasional addition of a capital B with them suggests that there may 
have been some other object. What that reason was no one has 
been able to explain, but it is only fair to add that the cross-swords 
were used elsewhere also. The wholesale reproduction of Oriental 
china does not appear to have excited much adverse criticism. 
Possibly the public were not then fully aware of the importance of 
the subject. The Bristol mark is a St. Andrew’s cross. Such a 
digression upon the dry theme of marks may be deemed an 
unnecessary breach of agreement, especially as small manuals are 
efficient guides. 

Some of the most beautiful and highly prized works of this period 
were biscuit plaques surrounded by a wreath of flowers modelled in 
full relief. There are several of them in the British Museum, ex- 
quisitely delicate, and apparently fragile; but Mr. Nightingale says 
that in the fire at the Alexandra Palace, when other china was 
reduced to a fused mass, the Bristol biscuit was quite unharmed. 
One of these plaques bears the arms of Edmund Burke, a personal 
friend of Champion’s, who presented Mrs. Burke with a magnificent 
service of china when she accompanied her husband on the occasion 
of the celebrated Parliamentary election. The teapot alone was sold 
to a private collector for £210. 
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Although the Bristol factory continued to be fairly prosperous, a 
difficulty arose about renewing Cookworthy’s patent. It was vigor- 
ously opposed by the Staffordshire potters, who contended that no 
man should be encouraged to keep secrets or to appropriate the 
right of using certain materials. At last the patent,was renewed, and 
sold to the New Hall Potteries. Thus a compromise was effected, 
and Champion went out to Carolina, where he lived as a planter. 

Burslem, besides being the “mother of potteries,” has the dis- 
tinction of being the place which first saw Wedgwood’s genius, 
which eventually gave to the world not only several new kinds of 
pottery, but also the cameo and jasper ware with which his name is 
linked. 

China was ‘first made in Staffordshire at Longton Hall, by 
William Littler, in 1755. His mark is two L’s reversed with three 
dots in the centre, something like the S¢vres mark, but in the latter 
case there is generally a slight incision in the ware either above or 
beneath the painted cipher, which may help to distinguish it. Littler 
was a clever workman, but he died at a great age and very poor. 

It was not until about 1800 that Josiah Spode the younger 
began to make the porcelain for which he became famous. He 
directed his attention to the introduction of many new shapes, and 
employed some excellent foreign painters. Profuse gilding dis- 
tinguishes his work, both bright and dull, and nearly every piece is 
distinctly marked with his name. In 1806 Spode was appointed 
potter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and, though it reads like 
sending coal to Newcastle, he received an order for a dinner service 
from the Honourable East India Company, whose factory at Canton 
had been burnt down. It consisted of 1,300 pieces, and cost £400. 

This reminds us of the Rockingham service made for William IV., 
and first used at the Queen’s coronation, the cost of which was 
£5,000. There is a very handsome jar at South Kensington, and 
some smaller pieces, but it is said that some of the best specimens 
are in the possession of Earl Fitzwilliam, whose family have always 
generously patronised the Swinton factory. Rockingham ware is a 
name now applied to some fine white china which has been dipped 
in brown liquid glaze ; it is decorated with gilding, but not painted. 
Cadogan teapots attained much notoriety, and once had the reputa- 
tion of making excellent tea. They were made from a pattern 
brought from Japan by the Marquis of Rockingham, and were filled 
from the bottom through a spiral tube that reached to within half an 
inch of the top. When full the pot was turned back to its proper 
position. The Rockingham works were carried on by Brameld and 
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Bingley. The painting department was managed by Isaac Baguely, 
and afterwards by his son, who still continued to do a little painting 
until a comparatively recent date, although the factory was closed in 
1848. It is much to be regretted that one of the most artistic of 
English art products had to be discontinued. 

Most amusing are the diverse opinions given about Lowestoft 
china. When undoubted authorities differ so widely there is comfort 
for those who do not profess to be initiated into such mysteries, 
The dispute circled around the fact of whether the ware painted at 
Lowestoft was potted there or imported. On one side it was 
asserted that the best work was painted on an Oriental body, of which 
there are numerous examples, and that between these and those 
potted at Lowestoft there could be no mistake. On the other hand 
it was contended that the principal Lowestoft manufacture exactly 
resembled the Oriental body, but from the peculiarity of the shapes 
it could not be mistaken for foreign ware. That hard paste was 
made at Lowestoft seems to be admitted, although soft paste may 
have been the original product. This would seem to be borne out by 
an anecdote told of one of the proprietors, who, being exceedingly 
anxious to find out the secrets of a London factory, went there in the 
guise of a workman and hired himself. His next step was to bribe 
the caretaker, who locked him up in a part of the warehouse where 
the owner was in the habit of mixing his ingredients after the men 
had gone home. Concealed beneath an empty hogshead, the 
sham workman could see everything, and thus attained his object. 
Although this may seem to be shabby behaviour, it may have been 
considered as a reprisal. In the year 1756 another partner, Mr. 
Hewlin Luson, found some white clay upon his land, and sent it 
up to London to be tested, but the manufacturers there were so 
much afraid of competition that they bribed the workmen to spoil 
the ware. In the following year almost the same thing happened, 
but the scheming was frustrated. 

History does not relate which of the London factories behaved 
so meanly: whichever it was, the secret thus wrenched from them was 
probably the method of mixing soft paste. Let us hope that it was 
the offenders who in their turn were done. 

The new works at Lowestoft prospered, and did considerable 
trade in London and Holland, and, it is said, with Turkey too. In 
this latter branch of the work no representation of man or beast 
could be allowed, lest it should interfere with Mahomedan pre- 
judices, and, being sometimes marked with a crescent, it may be 
mistaken for Caughley china. As a rule, Lowestoft china is supposed 
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to have no mark, but three parallel lines have been considered as 
distinctive of the Lowestoft factory. 

The Brown family who were interested in the porcelain works 
were also connected with the herring fisheries, and ran a vessel to 
the Isle of Wight for some particular sand which was one of the 
ingredients used. 

A refugee from the French Revolution, called Rose, was very 
giad to find congenial employment as a painter. That was in the 
palmy days, when from sixty to seventy hands were employed, and 
when there was a London warehouse in Queen Street, Cheapside. 
But as age gained upon him Rose found that his occupation was 
failing, and, being in great poverty, a subscription was started to 
provide him with donkeys for carrying sand—a sad ending for one 
who had really attained some celebrity. 

Want of coal in the neighbourhood made cheap competition 
impossible. At a critical moment an agent in London failed, and, 
as a final blow, in 1803 a quantity of china was destroyed at 
Rotterdam when Napoleon crossed the frozen river and entered 
Holland. 

In his history of Bristol china, Mr. Owen says, “ If an hundredth 
portion only of the Oriental porcelain which, on some slight evidence 
of having a certain red trellis-work in its border, or coarsely painted 
roses, or English armorial bearings, that is erroneously attributed to 
Lowestoft, had really been made there, that factory must have been 
one of the most prolific and wonderful in the kingdom.” He also 
throws out a hint that the officers of the East India Company’s 
ships used to take out English delft bowls, and get them reproduced 
in common Chinese porcelain, and much that is now considered 
valuable was thus obtained. 

In a desultory chat about china the endeavour has been to keep 
as far as possible within a century, and to deal chiefly with factories 
which have either been given up or merged into others. Compara- 
tively few take a vivid interest even in the most exquisite examples 
of ceramic art. Fewer still may care to struggle through a number 
of fascinating though somewhat bulky volumes, whence many of 
these details have been drawn, although they may be amused with 
a slight historical sketch. It may enable them to realise the value 
of these early specimens of porcelain, even apart from their intrinsic 
worth, and to estimate the amount of self-restraint that was necessary 
‘in former days to be “mistress of herself though China falls.” 


GERALDINE LESLIE, 

















INSECT AUGURY. 


N many a village in remote quarters—and often in near ones to 
town—there are, though the superficial visitor will have no 
inkling of it, augurs of the future scattered broadcast. In London 
the latest fashionable phase of inquiries into futurity is that of 
palmistry. London, however, need not disdainfully regard the far-off 
little solitudes where the years move slowly and things remain 
unchanged for generations, for, after all, the faith in the tracery of the 
human hand is one which should make its devotees lenient to other 
beliefs, in the hope of similar results. 

The old-world village has various augurs and auguries. One of 
the most remote forms of the latter which existed in ancient Rome, 
for instance, is found in such places to-day, little as the believers in 
it know of the dignified origin and antiquity of the tradition. That 
is the augury of the poultry yard, the representative to-day of the 
sacred chickens whom the whilom mistress of the world con- 
sulted on imperial affairs. Various events are diagnosed from 
the behaviour of fowls in rural districts; also from farm-yard 
animals. But our theme is one which, to a good many readers, 
especially town ones, will, we think, be unfamiliar, and that is insect 
augury. 

There is no such classical origin for this, so far as we are aware, 
as for the augury by birds. Yet it is a widespread belief, and how 
old impossible to say. You would not suppose that such tiny 
creatures could be so intently regarded. But, after all, there is 
doubtless as much in it as in peering into the future by cards or 
tea-leaves, with both which methods of obtaining auguries every one 
is, at any rate by hearsay, familiar. 

There is one insect and one class of omen which it may be 
premised are well known enough. Of course, that is the “death- 
watch.” Over a century and a half ago Swift, in some of his 
vigorous verse, endeavoured to dispute the superstition in a most 
superstitious age. We only therefore allude to this in order to say 
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two things—first, that despite Swift’s laughter at the fear of this 
insect — 

That lies in old wood, like a hare in her form, 

With teeth and with claws it will bite or will scratch, 

And chambermaids christen this worm a death-watch, 

Because, like a watch, it always cries click. 

Then woe be to those in the house who are sick— 
the belief in its omen—not that it is a worm, but a small timber- 
boring beetle—remains as widely spread in 1899 as in Swift’s day ; 
and, secondly, that it is by no means a mere village belief, but quite 
as much a London one. 

As regards the beetle, there is a much less known augury deduced 
from a single one where none has appeared before. By beetle is 
meant, accurately. speaking, the cockroach, that loathsome house pest 
originally introduced by the traffic from the West Indies. There is 
a very extensive opinion that the sight of a single beetle appearing 
in a house is a sign either of death or sickness and misfortune. So 
powerful is the notion that intending tenants of a house, on look- 
ing over it and seeing a solitary blackbeetle in one of the rooms, 
have thereupon incontinently altered their intentions and gone else- 
where. Again, in country districts it is held that to kill a beetle will 
be followed by rainy weather ; the origin of this it is impossible to 
say. Nor do some like to encounter what is known as “ the bloody- 
nosed beetle ”—a rural insect this, which, on being interfered with, 
exudes or discharges from the mouth a reddish fluid. This is by 
some deemed an unhappy augury. 

Per contra, if the blackbeetle be unlucky to see on entering a new 
house, quite fortunate are they who hear the chirp of the cricket on 
such an occasion. But this belief is well known, and one of 
Dickens’s Christmas books illustrates it. In some places the omen 
is yet more extensive, and the chirp of the field cricket is an 
equally happy sound. Not, by the way, to speak by the card, that 
either cricket chirps—it is a fagon de parler—the sound is actually 
made by the friction of the cases of the e/tra against each other. 
However, the sound of the field cricket, a shrilling noise much more 
sonorous than that of the house cricket, is one which the rustic, 
who is versed in old traditions, deduces happiest augury from, 
if he be going across the meadow a-wooing or to a new “place.” 
That killing a house cricket is a thing to be avoided, unless 
you wish to “ kill your luck,” follows as a matter of course on these 
beliefs. 

Among fortunate omens is that which occurs when a “ ladybird” 
alights on the wayfarer. He will prosper in love affairs even 
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as he will in financial ones when the tiny spider known as the 
“‘ money-spinner ” drops on his hat. In each case he must be par- 
ticularly careful not to dislodge the insect. There is little to choose 
between the popularity of these two little creatures. A number of 
ladybirds is, of course, a much more extensive omen than one. But 
as flirtations are antagonistic to prospering in true love, it would seem 
that in this case there is combined luck thus in love and money 
matters as well. 

Butterflies may mean much in the way of auguries. The 
variegated ones, of bright colouring, are fortunate, especially if 
fluttering near the wayfarer. But the bronze butterfly or moth is not 
lucky. Of all the race, however, the most dreaded as an augury is 
what is commonly known as the “‘death’s-head moth.” People who are 
very firm of nerve in other matters have often been much agitated on 
finding one of these in aroom. The villager does not simply augur 
death from the likeness to the skull in the marking of the back, but 
various minor misfortunes. This moth (whose scientific name, 
Acherontia atropos, is sufficiently grim) is a very large one, and, flying 
into cottage rooms, making more suo for the candle, often extinguishes 
it, which doubles the terror of the omen. It is worth while recalling 
to mind, in view of the gloomy auguries which in many places accom- 
pany this moth’s appearance, the fear it excited in parts of Poland in 
1824. It swarmed in the potato fields—these and jasmine plants 
being its favourite haunts—and at dusk into open cottage windows. 
The noise peculiar to the moth became to the terrified peasantry a 
voice of anguish, and when it flew into the light and extinguished it 
they anticipated war, pestilence, hunger, and death to man and beast; 
in fact the wildest horror, as described in contemporary accounts, 
overspread in that year a very wide district. Even now, however, so 
many decades later, and in much less impressionable rural England, 
the aspect of the moth and its sound are seen and heard with dread. 
From the yellow and brown tailed moths, too, similar, though less 
terrible, omens are deduced. Possibly the markings on the back of 
the death’s-head moth, which are sufficiently startling to a nervous 
person or invalid when unexpectedly seen, account in some degree 
for the ill-omen which its appearance is deemed to be. But there is 
a much more puzzling augury, no origin of which we are acquainted 
with, nor do any of the village augurs themselves seem able to explain 
it, save that it is what they have heard from their predecessors. A 
wild bee— that means a humble bee—flying through an open window 
into a room would, if it occurred in London, which, save in some of 
the farthest suburbs, is a very unlikely occurrence, excite no sentiment 
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save that of astonishment or curiosity in children. But occurring in 
a village it immediately plunges all the occupants of that house into 
gloom. You ask why, and are pitied for your town ignorance. You 
will be told because it is a sign of death to some one in the house 
within a twelvemonth. If the bee flies round the room and out of 
the window again that does not lessen the omen. It is similar with 
a wild bird of any kind, about which just the same opinion is held. 
But either a honey bee, a wasp, a hornet, or any other insect except 
the moths mentioned, may thus fly into a room and no attention will 
be paid to the episode, except attention to avoid the sting of wasp or 
hornet. Why the big, buzzing humble bee should be such a token of 
gloom it is impossible to say, because on breezy, furze-clad common 
or in honeysuckle-scented lane the humble bee is regarded as a merry 
creature in the sunshine. Only when it enters the room does it 
become the presage of calamity. So, however, it is. And if you do 
not desire to ruffle the feelings of the inhabitants you will not argue 
the question. 

Then, again, there are the hive bees. Unimaginative people who 
get their honey from the grocers’, and neither have, nor desire to have, 
any nearer acquaintance with bees, are of the opinion that the sole 
associations of the latter are those of acting as moral examples of 
industry and making honey. Far otherwise is it in the districts “ far 
from the madding crowd.” Bees are auguries. Thus, where they 
swarm, the place whereon they cluster is looked at with intense 
interest ; for if by any chance they should swarm in any portion of 
dead wood, be it the fence or otherwise, that is an omen, and a very 
sad one. Then will some one in the owner’s house die within a 
year. If, again, they give but a scanty yield of honey, then troubles 
are ahead of anybody but “ sovereigns and statesmen,” and perhaps 
particularly enterprising editors. For it is an omen of European 
war ; and during that war little if any honey will be made. (Bees, 
it may here be said, to thrive at their best must belong to people 
who are peaceable and hate both quarrels and slander—any kind of 
strife, either public or private, so upsets the bees’ equanimity, that 
they do very little, whereas in the piping times of peace the supply 
of honey is large and of the best quality. Also bees must never be 
bought for cash, but procured by barter—a bushel of wheat is the 
traditional exchange. And the successful bee-keeper must have 
much regard for his morals. So now you may perchance guess why 
certain owners’ bees do not prove a good speculation, though it 
may be as well not to air your theories.) Resuming the thread of 
our theme, there are other matters in which bees act as auguries. 
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For instance, if there is a wedding in the family, the coming event 
must be told them—in a low voice—not bawled at them jocosely. 
They do not like noise. Also the hives are to be decorated with 
red ribbon. Then the nuptials will be prosperous. In the case 
of a death in the family, the bees must be told it, otherwise they 
will desert the hive. We are not sure whether they are supposed to 
act thus if not informed of the wedding, but have an idea that 
opinions differ according to locality. In the case of the bee-owner 
dying, the hives should be given away. They will not make any 
more honey in that place. 

Should they swarm in sunshine and on a hedge in full leafage, that 
is a particularly fortunate thing. Also if they swarm promptly and 
compactly ; otherwise if in a dilatory, desultory, and divided fashion. 

We are not sure whether a snail may be called an insect scien- 
tifically, at any rate it is one in village parlance. A harmless creature 
enough when there are not many flowers or vegetables which can be 
devoured by it; but under some circumstances a grim enough 
omen. We were not aware till lately that if one, as sometimes 
happens, crawls up a window-pane, it is a presage of death and 
misfortune, and that the browner the shell the more accurate the 
presage. Many people have been startled by, and the basis of various 
creepy legends about old houses has been the occasional tapping 
heard against the window at night, and supposed to be anything 
but what it is—the sound of the slowly crawling snail. But that itis 
an omen is probably new to a good many. Ina less degree it is an 
unfortunate omen to find a snail in the morning on the doorstep. 
Perhaps that is why a good many observers complacently watch on 
a summer’s morning “the bold thrush” as he industriously gets the 
snails on the dewy lawn, takes them to the gravel walk, and hammers 
their shells on the stones till he can swallow the succulent contents. 

Ants are the subject of diverse opinion. Some behold with much 
trepidation the sight of a solitary one in the house, notwithstanding 
the many moral axioms which are founded on the ant’s industry. 
But this really arises from the unconquerable dislike some people 
have to all creeping things. The entomologist cannot understand 
the nervous horror with which many regard the things he handles so 
lovingly—spiders, for example. This reminds us that yet another 
augury is deduced in village life from the common spider. Very 
many people, chiefly of towns, have the greatest antipathy to spiders. 
The author of the “Turkish Spy” tells us that he “would rather 
encounter a lion in the deserts of Arabia, provided he had but a 
sword in his hand, than feel a spider crawling on him in the dark.” 
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But village people do not mind spiders, because any one of them, 
even the biggest, which reminds you with a shudder of the dreaded 
tarantula, crawling on your clothes, means very good fortune in 
monetary matters during the year. Also that it is a most unlucky 
thing to sweep down spiders’ webs ; which is a belief that lazy house- 
maids must certainly wish propagated. 

The bluebottle is usually considered an unmitigated nuisance, 
whether in the matter of spoiling provisions or driving the studious 
occupant of a room to the verge of madness by buzzing round it and 
in the window. But should it alight on anybody’s coat it is not, 
according to rustic tradition, to be driven. That noisy and unpopular 
insect presages good fortune in many ways. In this matter, however, 
there is a variation of opinion ; for in some places it is held, and a 
gruesome notion in its suggestiveness it is, that a bluebottle persis- 
tently following a person walking along a road has the same ominous 
meaning asa shark has in following a ship—that is, death. The 
former augury is certainly the more pleasant. Nor do rustic nurses 
at all like the appearance of a bluebottle in a sick-room; while if 
the patient has heard the legend the consequences are often very 
injurious. 

The first white butterfly seen in the garden, if it circles round 
and round and does not fly off suddenly, is a welcome sight. The 
dragon-fly, too, one of the most beautiful of insects, is a lucky augury 
when first seen. Also 

The chaffer’s deep and drowsy hum, 

Not musical; but apt to find 

A welcome in the dreamy mind, 
is a sound which, in the first really summer evening, it is fortunate to 
hear if you have money in your pocket. This idea, by the way, may 
be compared with that of hearing for the first time the cuckoo, from 
the right, on May-day if you are in the same agreeable financial 
condition. 

Should you be reposing in summer in a meadow and a grass- 
hopper happens to jump on you, by no means drive him away ; 
welcome and cherish him, which is best done by perfect quiescence. 
He is a fortunate augury in any pet scheme that you may then 
have in contemplation. Whether his usual merry disposition or his 
blithe hopping over all sorts of difficulties has any association with 
the notion we know not ; but the popularity of the grasshopper is 
ancient and distinguished enough, the Greek species having been 
favourites with all the poets from Homer and Hesiod to Anacreon 
and Theocritus. So much did the Athenians admire them that they 
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were accustomed to fasten golden figures of them in their hair, and 
they were always addressed by the most endearing epithets. The sound 
of the grasshopper is always welcome and naturally of good omen, 
alluding, as it were, to summer and sunshine. Exactly in inverse 
ratio is it held in estimation to the eerie note of the death’s-head 
moth, which we forgot to mention has been described by a scientific 
authority as “strong and sharp, resembling, some say, that of a 
mouse, but more plaintive and even lamentable ; which continues as 
long as it is held.” Nobody but an entomologist would want to hold 
it. But no wonder the ignorant many should deem such an insect 
and such a sound as ill-omened, and desire to have as little acquaint- 
ance with either as possible. 

Nor does the rustic who is skilled in insect auguries have any 
wish to loiter, despite the charm of one of the most perfect of 
immortal poems, 

Where the beetle wheels his drowsy flight. 
He does not care about having it suddenly close to his ear when 
going homeward along a lonely lane, any more than he does the 
Sepulchral screech 
From the dark wood of oak or beech 
of the flame-bright owl, when on noiseless pinions she sweeps round 
the meadows, mouse-hunting at the same time, when 


Fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 


The beetle’s boom is not the merry, daylight one of the humble 
bee—the humble bee at large, mind you—and it is not lucky. Why? 
Quien sabe? Perhaps because it is associated with the race of beetles, 
and—bar entomologists—they are not popular with any class. 
Always excepting the gold beetle of Edgar Poe’s story. Probably 
nobody would consider ¢a¢ anything but a good omen if the result 
of coming into contact with one were satisfactory. 

While writing we are reminded that one kind of butterfly is a 
welcome visitor to any house, as being a fortunate omen both in 
matters of finance and affection. That may come through an open 
window and welcome, and if it settle on any flowers in the room it is 
still more fortunate. Let it stay as long as it likes, says the admir- 
ing rustic. And that is the butterfly—although we do not know his 
scientific name—of red wings black flecked; but we cannot give a 
more admirable description than by quotation :— 


And he whose wings of blood bright grain, 
With broidery black and gold excel, 
The mottled tortoise’ polish’d shell— 


which is indeed a thing of beauty. 
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There is a well-known insect of feeble aspect and very vague 
ways of flying about, which is termed popularly the daddy-long-legs. 
As to this we are not aware of any particular good omen from its waver- 
ing flights and fioppings round the lamp or on your book or paper, 
or (which gives you the creeps) on the back of your neck. But it 
will be a very bad omen if it is killed for whatever special intention 
you are then thinking of carrying into effect. It must be gently 
taken up and put on the window-sill and there left, if you object to 
its society. If you do not, let it fly about and circle round the lamp, 
which is embarrassing, as it usually burns some part of itself and 
drops ghastly on the table, as do the moths. 

Curious it is to see with what attention in some remote parts an 
airy cloud of gnats—the earliest—are watched playing overhead. If 
their general height is low, things, some imagine, will not be 
prosperous; but if high, then the general outlook is much more 
cheerful. A very large quantity of them, like an unusual swarm of 
flies, is looked upon as showing something important about to 
happen. Probably, however, this arises from the latter thing having 
preceded—whether as a mere coincidence or not is an argued 
question—epidemics. 

The newly married couple who find a ladybird on their window- 
sill are as fortunate as in being greeted by the chirping of the cricket 
from the hearth. It is as good an omen as a black pullet being 
brought in on their first arrival and cackling, which is one of the 
best of presages. Also if across their garden’s path in the morning 


they 








See the industrious emmets race, 

With forward course and eager pace, 
Forth from their wintry hillock’s store, 
Blackening the narrow pathway pour ; 
And to and fro impatient run, 
Exulting in the vernal sun— 


they may presage a good crop from the garden. 

It will, then, be seen that in most instances the nature of the 
insect augury depends very much on locality in the insects, different 
places giving quite different presages. Some of the most widely 
extended beliefs are those about the honey bees. In Brittany, for 
instance, they are even stronger than in our own realm. Possibly 
inquiry, conducted in the proper way of gathering folklore, which 
means implying not the least doubt or ridicule, would gain particu- 
lars about other insects beyond those here mentioned, for there is a 
good deal of ancient tradition in far-off corners, which those possessed 
of do not volunteer to wayfarers. 


F, G. WALTERS. 
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WHERE TIME STANDS STILL. 


ENJOY a much appreciated privilege in this bustling modern 

life, that of retiring at least once a year to an old-fashioned 
country home, a home where there are none of the constant and 
bewildering changes which meet us in the great London world, and 
where Time for many years has, for the rare visitor, stood still. 

The manor lies in a picturesque village, which nestles against a 
thickly wooded hillside, so that it is sheltered from upland storms, 
and yet high enough to overlook the valley. It is situated within 
easy reach of two different styles of country, between a peaceful 
English dairy country, and the wild bleak land which lies above the 
hill, and under a spur of the Wiltshire downs. The manor is more 
than four miles from a country station, and there is not so much as 
a post-office in the tiny village. Stay, an office was opened in the 
hamlet a mile off on the Diamond Jubilee day, and nowI am told 
that the enterprising doctor of a distant town has also established a 
dispensary there. 

I confess freely I do not like it, for surely I can bring stamps 
enough from town for my daily needs, and the cook has always a 
supply of stamps when needed, though how and where she got 
them is a mystery to me. One never wants to solve mysteries here, 
and that is one charm of the dear old manor, that the feverish 
curiosity of London is as it were tempered. 

One accepts the news of the day with a benign interest, as the 
returned traveller, in welcome haven, watches his fellow Lattling with 
the storm. I do not appreciate this “thin end of the wedge,” this 
masked assault, which has, however, not yet ventured to besiege the 
village proper. Yet hath Father Time taken sly revenge for this 
advance upon a favourite stronghold, since by some arrangement 
beyond my comprehension, and, as I said before, curiosity in this 
region weds not with the spirit of the place, our postman who came 
twice a day now invades but once its wooded precincts. 

As I arrived here in the budding April weather I found everything 
as usual, and as I left it, which is well, as I resent the smallest change, 
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The owner of the house is, alas ! not always as strong as when I last 
saw him, but bears his over ninety years with the vigour of the Eng- 
lish oaks on his estate. Often deprived in these days of his long 
drives over hill and dairy country, he still overlooks his premises on 
a fine day, and we sally forth to feed the chickens and the pigeons 
which peck about the stable yard, and the caged jackdaw whose 
iron beak lends excitement to our offer of bread. The pigeons are 
an innovation this year, but I forgive them: they are so graceful and 
attractive as they preen their wings, and stretch their glossy necks in 
the sunshine, and are in such perfect harmony with the spirit of the 
scene. 

This April weather is stormy, but when the sun comes out how 
doubly fresh and tempting is the beautiful level lawn, level save for 
the green mound, from the summit of which waves a fine young 
copper beech. The lawn is bounded on one side by the handsome 
close-clipped yew hedge which divides it from the churchyard, and 
which, says the Squire, is quite an upstart, by no means so venerable 
as visitors would suppose. Round the corner of the yew hedge is 
placed the bench where the Squire has smoked his pipe this many a 
long year, and which faces the old mulberry and Portugal laurel 
trees, and stands above the two grass terraces which descend to the 
pond, which is bordered with water lilies. Just behind the bench, 
on the other side of the yew hedge, lies the grave of the old clerk 
who, day after day, had attended the Squire at this open-air rendez- 
vous to discuss parish matters. It is by his own special desire that 
the man now sleeps close to the spot where his old master still 
smokes in the summer weather. 

On the other side of the lawn, which stretches far beyond the 
house, is the walk of grey flagged stones, which dries up so speedily 
that there is safe walking in wet weather, and whence the visitor 
gazes on the range of hills with their wooded heights, which dip 
gradually to the eastwards. From these old trees we now hear the 
cuckoo, whose note is yet so clear and insistent, or the steady, 
monotonous coo of the wood-pigeon. The flagged pavement ter- 
minates in the old stone steps and balustrade, whence I make my way 
after my arrival from London to the Long Walk, a pleasant wild 
shrubbery which skirts the broad meadow. Midway on its course 
it intersects a tiny orchard, where one large gnarled old apple tree 
is now a mass of blossom. I sit down under the apple tree, sur- 
rounded by long grasses, inhale the sweet scent of a carpet of 
primroses, and the first tiny cluster of cowslips, and believe I have 
at last solved the problem of which season of the year is best for 
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my precious and fleeting fortnight at the manor. I am here at all 
seasons, and each seems best in its day, though on calm considera- 
- tion June is the queen of seasons at the manor. 

In June the wild thorns blossom, pink and white, all along the 
hedge up on the hill country, scenting the air, and growing as thorn 
trees will, in a variety of twisted shapes. I know no other country 
side where the thorn trees grow thick along the hedgerow as well as 
in the gardens. On a lovely June morning my host and I are driven 
along this scented avenue of trees on the open hillside, between the 
distant down country and the valley below. Soon we are driving 
down the hillside with its chalk beds towards the vale, exchanging 
our avenues of May blossom for meadow land, which is a veritable 
field of the cloth of gold, the green grass barely visible under a 
carpet of golden buttercups. The little cottage gardens are bright 
and trim with flowers, and as we drove past them last June upon 
the Diamond Jubilee day each cottage had its own spontaneous 
reminder of flag or coloured cloth in sympathy with the patriotic 
spirit of the people. The little local town was also gay with garlands 
stretched across the street, and twined about the windows. Now the 
scent of May reaches us, and sometimes we drive over the freshly cut 
grass to interview the mowers. 

The Squire knows all the histories and legends of every home- 
stead and meadow, and the exact limits of the old forest which 
flourished in these parts in the days when every wolf’s head taken 
by the serf earned guerdon from the lord of the manor. His 
histories fill the surrounding landscape with associations of bygone 
days, and in the manor itself are old books which carry on these 
associations. Yes, June is the Queen of seasons in this old-time 
region, but each season has its own fascinations. 

Winter is a glorious time, though best appreciated by the lovers 
of books and wood fires, and of cosy contemplation indoors while 
the storm fiend howls without. These look with pity on the un- 
fortunates who tap the window pane, and fill the atmosphere with a 
distracting sense of unrest, but such folk do not disturb the peace 
of the manor. Then<tomes the bright frosty morning, when one 
tears oneself away from the wood fire and the books to find ample 
compensation in the lanes sparkling with hoar frost, the wide un- 
touched expanse of snow, and the exhilarating atmosphere. Doubly 
welcome that evening is the cheery flicker of the wood fire over the 
oaken furniture, and the pleasure of the resumed volume. 

Then there is the autumn season, which, after all, I love best, 
because I know it best, when the trees are turning colour; and as 
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there are about forty specimens of trees in the Squire’s garden, the 
tints are unusually varied. If the air becomes a trifle heavy with 
this mass of foliage, and the damp feel of the autumnal atmosphere, 
one has only to climb the hill, past the great bank of chalk which 
marks the village, to those who are miles away in the valley, and 
up to the open land which is so much lighter and more bracing, 
though still sheltered by the distant down country. 

As I wake the morning after my arrival, it is not only by the 
note of the cuckoo and the coo of the wood-pigeon that I know I 
am again in the familiar haven, but I hear the three old clocks 
which have always sounded since my time, striking one after the 
other, and answered after a decorous interval of silence by the old 
church clock hard by. The church clock never condescends to 
strike with its rivals, whom it evidently looks upon as upstarts, and 
sometimes, indeed, they attempt to strike together, producing an 
undignified and hurried jangle, which is quite at variance with the 
traditions of the house. 

The last few years I have, indeed, had reminders that Time does 
not stand still, even in this dear place, where a thousand little cere- 
monies are reproduced each visit with charming fidelity, harmonis- 
ing with the deep unchanging peace which broods over it all; but 
the reminders are the most pleasant and natural offered by old Time 
for our observation. The village children are charming, rosy-cheeked, 
and still bashful in this pearl of country villages, and many a time have 
the Squire and I thrown rosy apples or walnuts from the huge old tree 
in the kitchen garden among an excited group of them. As the store 
was exhausted the Squire gave the word to “ scatter,” and there was 
a wild stampede, prescribed by etiquette, but as frantic as though 
some village tyrant pursued them. The baby of the party was usually 
left behind, staring in open-eyed wonder, with an apple in its chubby 
fist, and refusing to comply with the law established, till dragged away 
by an elder sister, whose confusion was hidden in her big sun-bonnet. 

But the village children, brothers and sisters, being so pleasantly 
alike, and always seen em masse, never marked the flight of Time, 
for the group never appeared to change. From the tall first class 
school girl dreaming of her first place, to the baby sister in charge, 
from the biggest schoolboy, who looked half inclined to consider 
apple-throwing beneath his dignity, and then changed his mind, to 
the out-of-elbows urchin of three or four, this village group always 
appeared the same. 

But of late years we have young married people at the vicarage 
hard by, and the vicar’s little girls come toddling over to the manor 
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for the daily biscuits from their great uncle, known to them also by 
the good old-fashioned Wiltshire term of “grandfer.” The eldest is 
dark and slender, the youngest rosy and dimpled—there is no con- 
fusing them ; and as I revisit the old place, how inexorably, but how 
sweetly, do they mark the flight of Time! The new life, the baby 
laughter, light up the old place, and presently they are running 
about the broad lawn or hiding among the trees. Over the dining- 
room mantelpiece hangs the picture of a little ancestor, a lad of 
seven when painted over two hundred years ago, and his bright 
eyes seem to follow his little descendants as each takes a biscuit 
from the old silver box, and drops an old-fashioned curtsey to 
“‘ grandfer” before regaining her out-of-door freedom. 

Outside in the old churchyard is another and as beautiful a con- 
trast between the old-world surroundings of the manor and the 
young lives which flourish there, in the presence of what has been 
taken for the remains of an old font, its stem destroyed, but the 
broad edges of its stone basin rising from the grass. It is now 
proved to be the base of an ancient church pillar, thus firmly 
planted in God’s acre ; and from some seed, dropped by a wander- 
ing bird, a young tree has sprung up in the very midst of the pillar, 
and is now putting forth its fresh spring leaves. In another corner of 
the churchyard stands a yew tree known by experts to be at least a 
thousand years old. The Squire’s father saw no change in it during 
a long lifetime, except a new growth of wood which grew up inside 
its huge hollow trunk, where the fresh wood now shows in strong 
contrast to the rest of the battered though solid tree, which dates from 
the Saxon Dominion. 

Echoes of the great outside world break sometimes from strange 
places upon this little Wiltshire village. The bailiff’s son was on 
business in Spain some years ago, and brought home with him, with 
other curiosities of the country, a series of coloured pictures repre- 
senting Spanish bull-fights. Never were pictures more horribly and 
revoltingly realistic than these scenes of slaughter, the thought of 
which seemed an outrage among the quiet country folk, but, after 
all, there was a merciful lack of realisation in seeing them amid such 
surroundings. 

In holiday time the Squire’s grandchildren fill the house with 
mirth, and their sailor father sends news from many a distant quarter 
of the globe, when his whereabouts is carefully looked out in the 
atlas with a faint attempt to realise his surroundings, while he can 
picture without difficulty the daily family life of wife and children at 
the manor. 
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In the old garden itself is the historical association of the large 
drooping willow which overhangs the pond, and which grew from 
a slip of the willow which overshadows Napoleon’s grave at St. 
Helena. Another and more warlike association meets the eye before 
the manor windows in the shape of two Turkish shot sent here from 
the Dardanelles by the Squire’s son-in-law, and standing out against 
the dark red walls of the manor, a landmark from the hills which 
overlook the place. 

Like many another quiet English village, this retired spot has its 
link with the great Western world, for here the Squire has welcomed 
distant kinsfolk from New York, who have enjoyed the contrast 
between the stillness of the old ancestral home and the life and 
movement of their modern city. They are heard from at rare inter- 
vals, and we know that they have never forgotten the link which 
binds them in association with the little Wiltshire village. 

I think these signs and tokens of a wider but not a kindlier 
world but serve to deepen the quiet happiness of a visit to the old 
manor, and it is a pleasant and valued privilege to return year after 
year toa home where the unchanged order of things is in harmony 
with the unchanged greeting, so confidently looked for. Here rich 
and poor work out their joys and sorrows like the rest of the world. 
It is their portion of the great battlefield of good and evil, but it is 
ever for me the haven of happy leisure, the place where Time stands 
still, not with a purposeless stagnation, but with the wise and happy 
calm which braces the soul to further effort. 


M. PROWER. 




















LONDON SEEN THROUGH 
FOREIGN SPECTACLES. 


LONDON IN 1765. 


N the year 1765 a Frenchman, who did not give his name, visited 
London, and afterwards published in Paris an account of 
his visit. 

““T reached London,” he says, “towards the close of the day .. . 
and at last, quite by chance, I found myself settled in an apartment 
in the house of the Cuisinier Royal in Leicester Fields: this neigh- 
bourhood is filled with small houses, which are mostly let to foreigners.” 
On the following day he walked down Holborn and the Strand to 
St. Paul’s ; then crossed London Bridge, and returned to his hotel 
by walking through Southwark and Lambeth to Westminster, “a 
district full of mean houses and meaner taverns.” The localities 
named have not greatly altered their character since then. In 
another place our traveller says: ‘‘ Even from the bridges it is im- 
possible to get a view of the river, as the parapets are ten feet high 
. . . Thereason given for all this is the inclination which the English, 
and the Londoners especially, have for suicide. It is true that 
above and below the town the banks are unprotected, and offer an 
excellent opportunity to those who really wish to drown themselves, 
but the distance is great, and, besides, those who wish to leave the 
world in this manner prefer doing so before the eyes of the public 
The parapets, however, of the new bridge [Blackfriars] which is 
being built will be but of an ordinary height.” Suicidal tendencies 
must, indeed, have greatly declined, since the most recently erected 
bridges, the new Westminster and Blackfriars, have particularly low 
parapets ! 

VILE CONDITION OF LONDON STREETS. 


Of the streets our author says: “They are paved in such a 
manner that it is barely possible to ride or walk on them in safety, 
and they are always extremely dirty ... The finest streets... 
would be impassable were it not that on each side . . . footways are 
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made from four to five feet wide, and for communication from one 
to the other across the street, there are smaller footways elevated 
above the general surface of the roadway, and formed of large stones, 
selected for the purpose . . . In the finest part of the Strand, near 
St. Clement’s Church, I noticed, during the whole of my stay in 
London, that the middle of the street was constantly covered with 
liquid stinking mud, three or four inches deep . . . The walkers are 
bespattered from head to foot . . . The natives, however, brave all 
these disagreeables, wrapped up in long blue coats, like dressing- 
gowns, wearing brown stockings and perukes, rough, red and frizzled.” 

Well, we cannot find much fault with this description, unflatter- 
ing as it is, for in the last century London certainly was one of the 
most hideous towns to live in, and its inhabitants the most uncouth, 
repulsive set of “guys”! 

CONCERNING OXFORD STREET 
our author makes a false prognostic: “‘The shops of Oxford Street 
will disappear as the houses are sought after for private dwellings by 
the rich ; soon will the great city extend itself to Marylebone, which 
is not more than a quarter of a league distant. At present it is a 
village, principally of taverns, inhabited by French refugees.” 

Our traveller sees but four houses in London which will bear 
comparison with the great hotels in Paris. To the inconvenience of 
mud, he says, must be added that of smoke, which, mingled with a 
perpetual fog, covers London as a pall. We, to our sorrow, know 
this to be true even now 

But we have improved in one respect ; our 


OLD WATCHMEN OR CHARLEYS 

have disappeared before the modern police. Concerning these 
watchmen our author says: “ There are no troops or guard, or watch 
of any kind, except during the night by some old men, chosen from 
the dregs of the people: their only arms are a stick and a lantern ; 
they walk about the streets crying the hour every time the clock 
strikes . . . and it appears to be a point of etiquette among hare- 
brained youngsters to maul them on leaving their parties.” 

Our Frenchman formed a correct estimate of the London watch- 
man of his day ; nay, it held good to the final extinction of the 
Charleys. In December 1826 a watchman was charged before the 
Lord Mayor with insubordination. On being asked who had ap- 
pointed him watchman, the prisoner replied that he was in great 
distress and a burden to the parish, who therefore gave him the 
appointment to get rid of him. The Lord Mayor: “I thought so; 
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and what can be expected from such a system of choosing watchmen? 
I know that most of the men, who are thus burdens on the parish, 
are the vilest of wretches, and such men are appointed to guard 
the lives and property of others! I also know that in most cases 
robberies are perpetrated by the connivance of watchmen.” 

But in some cases our author is really 


Too GooD-NATUREDLY CREDULOUS. 


Says he: “The people of London, though proud and hasty, are good 
at heart, and humane, even in the lowest class. If any stoppage 
occurs in the streets they are always ready to lend their assistance to 
remove the difficulty, instead of raising a quarrel, which might end 
in murder, as is often the case in Paris.” This is really too innocent! 
And our French visitor must have been very fortunate indeed never 
to have got into a London crowd of roughs, or of pickpockets, who 
create stoppages in the streets for the only purpose of pursuing their 
trade, and who seldom hesitate to commit violence if they cannot 
rob without it. Our author’s belief, indeed, in London honesty is 
boundless. ‘In order that the pot-boys,” he says, “may have but 
little trouble in collecting them [the pewter pots in which publicans 
send out the beer], they are placed in the open passages, and some- 
times on the doorsteps of the houses. I saw them thus exposed 

. and felt quite assured against all the cunning of thieves.” But 
more astounding is the statement that there are 


No Poor 1n Lonpon ! 

“‘A consequence,” says our visitor, “of its rich and numerous cha- 
ritable establishments and the immense sums raised by the poor-rates, 
which impost is one which the little householders pay most cheer- 
fully, as they consider it a fund from which, in the event of their 
death, their wives and children will be supported.” Fancy a little 
householder paying his poor-rate cheerfully! And what a mean 
opinion must our author have had of the spirit of the householder 
who calmly contemplated his family, after his death, going to the 
parish ! 

The Frenchman returns once more to our usual melancholy, 
“which,” he says, “is no doubt owing to the fogs” and to 


Our Fat MEAT AND STRONG BEER. 


“ Beef is the Englishman’s ordinary diet, relished in proportion to the 
quantity of fat, and this, mixed in their stomachs with the beer 
they drink, must produce a chyle, whose viscous heaviness conveys 
only bilious and melancholic vapours to the brain.” 
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It certainly is satisfactory to have so scientific an explanation of 
the origin of our spleen. 


ANOTHER FRENCH WRITER 


in 1784—M. La Combe—published a book, entitled “A Picture of 
London,” in which, inter alia, he says: “ The highroads thirty or 
forty miles round London are filled with armed highwaymen and 
footpads.” This was then pretty true, though the expression “filled ” 
is somewhat of an exaggeration. The medical student of forty or 
fifty years ago seems to have been anticipated in 1784, for M. La 
Combe tells us that “the brass knockers of doors, which cost from 
125. to 155., are stolen at night if the maid forgets to unscrew them” 
—a precaution which seems to have gone out of fashion. ‘The 
arrival of the mails,” our author says, “is uncertain at all times of 
the year . . . Persons who frequently receive letters should recom- 
mend their correspondents not to insert loose papers, nor to put 
the letters in covers, because the tax is sometimes treble, and always 
arbitrary, though in a free country. But rapacity and injustice are 
the deities of the English.” M. La Combe does not give us a flatter- 
ing character! ‘ An Englishman,” he says, “considers a foreigner 
as an enemy, whom he dares not offend openly, but whose society he 
fears ; and he attaches himself to no one.” Perhaps it was so in 
1784, but such feelings have nearly died out—at least among edu- 
cated people. M. La Combe, in another part of his book, exclaims : 
“‘ How are you changed, Londoners! . . . Your women are become 
bold, imperious, and expensive. Bankrupts and beggars, coiners, 
spies and informers, robbers and pickpockets abound... the 
baker mixes alum in his bread... the brewer puts opium and 
copper filings in his beer . . . the milk-woman spoils her milk with 
snails.” 

Do more recent writers judge of us more correctly? We shall 
see. 

LONDON WITHOUT UMBRELLAS. 


I have lying before me a French book, the title of which, trans- 
lated into English, runs, “ Geography for Young People.” It is in 
its eighth edition, and written by M. Lévi, Professor of Belles- 
Lettres, of History and Geography, in Paris. The date of the book 
is 1850. The Professor in it describes London ; and if his pupils 
ever have, or rather had, occasion to visit our capital, they must have 
been unable to recognise it from their teacher’s description of it. 
Among the many blunders he commits, there are some which are 
excusable in a foreigner, because they refer to matters which are often 
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misapprehended even by natives ; but to describe London as possess- 
ing a certain architectural feature which a mere walk through the 
streets with his eyes open would have shown him to have no existence 
at all is rather unpardonable in a professor who takes on himself to 
teach young people geography. But what does M. Lévi say? He 
says: “In London you never see an umbrella, because all the streets 
are built with arcades, under which you find shelter when it rains, so 
that an umbrella, which to us Parisians is an indispensable article, is 
perfectly useless to a Londoner.” M. Lévi, evidently, if ever he was 
in London, visited the Quadrant only, before the arcade was pulled 
down, and thereupon wrote his account of London. Yet he must 
have looked about a bit, for he tells us of splendid cafés to be met 
with in every street ; the nobility patronise them ; “one of them 
accidentally treads on the toes of another, a duel is the consequence, 
and to-morrow morning one of them will have ceased to live.” 


A QUEER AccouNT or LONDON LIFE. 


M. Lévi reminds us of the Frenchman who came over to Eng- 
land with the object of writing a book about us. He arrived in 
London one Saturday night and, being tired, at once went to bed. 
At breakfast next morning he asked for new bread ; the waiter told 
him they only had yesterday’s. Out came the Frenchman’s note- 
book, in which he wrote: “In London the bread is always baked 
the day before.” He then asked for the day’s paper, but was again 
told they had yesterday’s only ; a memorandum went into the note- 
book: “The London newspapers are always published yesterday.” 
He then thought he would present the letter of introduction he had 
brought with him to a private family ; so, having been directed to 
the house, he saw a lady near the window, reading. Not wishing to 
startle or disturb her, he gave a gentle, single rap. This not being 
answered, he had to give a few more raps, when at last a servant 
partly opened the door, and asked his business. He expressed his wish 
to see the master of the house. ‘ Master never sees anybody to-day, 
but he will perhaps to-morrow,” replied the servant, and shut the door 
in his face. Another memorandum was added to the previous ones : 
“In London people never see anyone to-day, but always to-morrow.” 
Having nothing to do, he thought he would go to the theatre ; he 
inquired for Drury Lane, and was directed to it. The doors being 
shut, he lounged about the neighbourhood till they should open. 
As it grew later and later, and there was no sign of a gueue, he at last 
addressed a passer-by, and asked him when the theatre would open. 
“Tt won’t open to-day” was the reply. ‘This was the last straw that 
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broke the camel’s back; our Frenchman hurried back to his hotel, 
wrote in his notebook, “In London there are theatres, but they 
never open to-day,” took a cab, caught the night mail, and hastened 
to leave so barbarous a country. 

This description of London life is about as correct as that 
recently given in Max O’Rell’s “John Bull and his Womankind.” 
What kind of people did O’Rell visit ? 


AN ITALIAN WRITER ON LONDON. 


I look at another book before me, written in Italian, and entitled, 
**Semi-serious Observations of an Exile on England.” The book 
was published at Lugano in 1831, but the author—Giuseppe Pecchio 
—dates his preface from York, in 1827. 

He speaks thusly of the approach to London by the Dover road : 
“If the sky is gloomy, the first aspect of London is no less so. The 
smoky look of the houses gives them the appearance of a recent fire. 
If to this you add the silence prevailing amidst a population of a 
million and a half of inhabitants, all in motion (so that you seem to 
behold a stage full of Chinese shadows), and the uniformity of the 
houses, as if you were in a city of beavers, you will easily understand 
that, on entering into such a beehive, pleasure gives way to astonish- 
ment. This is the old country style, but since the English have 
substituted blue pills for suicide, or, still better, have made a journey 
to Paris ; since, instead of Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ they read the 
novels of Walter Scott, they have rendered their houses a little more 
pleasing in outward appearance. In the West End, especially, they 
have adopted a more cheerful style of architecture. But I do not 
by this mean to imply that the English themselves have become 
more lively ; they still take delight in ghosts, witchcraft, cemeteries, 
and similar horrors. Woe to the author who writes a novel without 
some apparition to make your hair stand on end.” 


LONDON HOUSES ARE FRAIL. 


In speaking of the thinness of the walls and floors of London 
houses he says: “I could hear the murmur of the conversation of 
the tenant of the room above, and of that of the one below me ; from 
time to time the words ‘very fine weather,’ ‘indeed,’ ‘very fine,’ 
‘comfort,’ ‘comfortable,’ ‘ great comfort,’ reached my ears. In fact, 
the houses are ventriloquous. As already mentioned, they are all 
alike. In a three-storied house there are three perpendicular bed- 
rooms, one above the other, and three parlours, equally so super- 
posed.” We know how much of this description is true. 
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“Why are the English,” he asks, “not expert dancers? Because 
they cannot practise dancing in their slightly built houses, in which 
a lively caper would at once send the third floor down into the 
kitchen. This is the reason why the English gesticulate so little, 
and have their arms always glued to their sides. The rooms are so 
small that you cannot move about rapidly without smashing some : 
object” ; or, as we should say, you cannot swing a cat in them. i 


STILLNESS OF LONDON STREETS. ‘ 
“ Strangers are astounded,” continues our author, “ at the silence 
prevailing among the inhabitants of London. But how coulda million 
and a half of people live together without silence? The noise of 
men, horses, and carriages between the Strand and the Exchange is 
so great that it is said that in winter there are two degrees of difference 
in the thermometers of the City and of the West End. I have not 
verified it,” our author is candid enough to admit ; “ but, considering j 
the great number of chimneys in the Strand, it is probable enough. 
From Chering [séc] Cross to the Exchange is the cyclopedia of the ' 
world. Anarchy seems to prevail, but it is only apparent. The 
rules which Gray gives (in his ‘Trivia ; or the Art of Walking the 
Streets of London’) seem to me unnecessary.” 


— 
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THE INFLUX AND EFFLUX OF CiTy MEN. 

Signor Pecchio pretty well describes the movements of “City men.” 

“The great monster of the capital,” he says, “similar to a huge 
giant, waking up, begins by giving signs of life at its extremities. 
The movement begins at the circumference, gradually extending to 
the centre, until about ten o’clock the uproar begins, increasing till 
four o’clock, which is the hour for going on Change. The population 
seems to follow the law of the tides. Up to that hour the tide rises 
from the periphery to the Exchange. At half-past four, when the 
Exchange closes, the ebb sets in, and currents of men, horses, and 
| carriages flow from the Exchange to the periphery.” 
Like all foreigners, he has something to say about 


Tue DULNESS OF AN ENGLISH SUNDAY. 

“This country, all in motion, all alive on other days of the week,” 

he observes, “seems struck with an attack of apoplexy on the 
Lord’s day.” Foreigners pass the day at Greenwich or Richmond, 
where “they pay dearly for a dinner, seasoned with the bows of 
a waiter in silk stockings and brown livery, just like the dress of 
a Turin lawyer.” But if you want to see how John Bull spends 
the day, it is not in Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens you must 
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look for him. “If you want to see that marvellous personage, 
who is the wonder and laughing-stock of all Europe, who clothes all 
the world, wins battles on land and sea without much boasting, who 
works like three and drinks like six, who is the pawnbroker and 
usurer of all kings and all republics, whilst he is bankrupt at home, 
and sometimes, like Midas, dies of hunger in the midst of gold, 
you must look for him elsewhere. In winter you must descend into 
underground cellars. There, around a blazing fire, you will behold the 
English workman, well dressed and shod, smoking, drinking, and 
reading ... For this class of readers special Sunday newspapers 
are published ... It is in these taverns, and amidst the smoke of 
tobacco and the froth of their beer, the first condition of public 
opinion is born and formed. It is there the conduct of every citizen 
is discussed and appraised ; there starts the road which leads to the 
Capitol or the Tarpeian Rock ; there praise or blame are awarded to 
a Burdett issuing triumphantly from the Tower, or to a Castlereagh 
descending amidst curses to the tomb... There are no rows in 
these taverns . . . more decency of conduct is observed in them 
than in our [Italian} churches. When full of spirit and beer, the 
customers, instead of fighting, fall down on the pavement, like dead 
men.” 

After having so carefully observed the conduct of the British 
workman, our Italian friend watches him in the 


SUBURBAN TEA-GARDEN, 


which he visits with his family to take tea in the afternoon, or drink 
his nut-brown ale. “One of the handsomest,” he says, “is Cumber- 
land Gardens,' close to Vauxhall . . . there he sits smoking long 
pipes of the whitest clay, which the landlord supplies, filled with 
tobacco, at one penny each. Between his puffs of smoke he occa- 
sionally sends forth a truncated phrase, such as we read in ‘Tristram 
Sandi’ [sic] were uttered by Trion and the captain. It being 
Sunday, which admits of no amusement, no music or song is heard.” 
Pretty much as it is at the present day ! 

Having heard what both Frenchmen and an Italian had to say 
about London, let us listen to what 


A GERMAN AUTHORESS 
has to tell us on the subject. 


1 In the early part of 1825, therefore shortly after our author wrote, the 
tavern was burnt to the ground, and the site taken possession of by the South 
London Waterworks. 
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Johanna Schopenhauer, in her “ Travels through England and 
Scotland” (third edition, 1826), says: “The splendid shops, which 
offer the finest sights, are situate chiefly between the working City 
and the more aristocratic, enjoying Westminster,” a statement which, 
as every Londoner knows, is only partially correct. “The English 
custom of always making way to the right greatly facilitates walking, 
so that there is no pushing or running against anyone.” Did our 
author ever take a walk in Cheapside or Fleet Street? “Even 
Italians probably do not fear rain so much as a Londoner ; to 
catch a wetting seems to them the most terrible misfortune ; on the 
first falling of a few drops everyone not provided with an umbrella 
hastens to take refuge in a coach.” How well the lady has studied 
the habits of Londoners! What will they say to this? 


“THE POLICE 


exercise a strict control over hackney-coaches. Woe to the driver 
who ventures to overcharge!” And again: “ You may safely enter, 
carrying with you untold wealth, a coach at any time of the night, 
as long as some one at the house whence you start takes the number 
of the coach, and lets the driver see that it is taken.” 

Mrs. Schopenhauer tells us that it is customary to 


Go FOR BREAKFAST TO A PASTRY-COOK’s SHop, 


and eat a few cakes hot from the pan. Truly, we did not know it. 
Of course, she agrees with other writers as to the smallness of the 
houses, every room of which you can tell from the outside; but we 
were not aware that, as she informs us, all the doors are exceedingly 
narrow and high, and that frequently the front doors look only like 
narrow slits in the wall. 


‘“ BEDROOMS 


seldom can contain more than one bed; but English bedsteads are 
large enough to hold three persons. And it is a universal custom 
not to sleep alone ; sisters, relations, and female friends share a bed 
without ceremony, and the mistress of the house is not ashamed to 
take her servant to bed with her, for English ladies are afraid of 
being alone in a room at night, having never been brought up to it 
The counterpane is fastened to the mattress, leaving but an 
opening for slipping in between the two.” 
Again, we are told, to our astonishment: “The majority of 
Londoners, workmen and shopkeepers, who form but one category, 
on the whole lead sad lives. Heavy taxes, the high prices of neces- 
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saries, extravagance of dress, compel them to observe a frugality of 
living which, in other countries, would be called poverty. 


“THE SHOPKEEPER, FOR EVER TIED TO His SHoP 


and the dark parlour behind, must deny himself every amusement. 
Theatres are too far off and too expensive ; the wife of a well-to-do 
tradesman seldom can visit one more than twice a year. 

“ During the week they cannot leave the shop between nine in 
the morning and twelve at night. The wife generally attends to it, 
while the husband sits in the parlour behind and keeps the accounts. 
True, on Sundays all the shops are closed, but so are the theatres, 
and as all domestics and other employés insist on having that day to 
themselves, the mistress has to stay at home to take care of the 
house. 

“ Merchants lead lives nearly as dull. They have to deny them- 
selves social pleasures indulged in by the rich merchants of Hamburg 
or Leipsic. English ladies are more domesticated, and not accus- 
tomed to the bustle of public amusements. But their husbands, 
after business hours, occasionally seek for recreation in cafés and 
taverns.” How very one-sided and imperfect a view of English 
middle life, even as it was seventy years ago, when these remarks 
were written, is presented to us by them is self-evident. 


ENGLISH LADIEs, 


according to our author, “seldom go out, and when they do they 
prefer a shopping excursion to every other kind of promenade. 
They also are fond of visiting pastry-cooks’ shops ; and, as these are 
open to the street, ladies may safely enter them. But that is not 
allowable at Mr. Birch’s in Cornhill, whose shop ladies cannot 
visit without being accompanied by gentlemen, the breakfast-room 
being at the back of the house, at the end of a long passage, and 
lit up all the year round (as daylight does not penetrate into it) 
with wax candles, by the light of which ladies and gentlemen—usually 
amidst solemn silence—swallow their turtle soup and small hot 
patties. The house supplies nothing else . . . but its former pro- 
prietor, Master Horton, by his patties and soup made a fortune of 
one hundred thousand pounds, and his successor seems in a fair 
way of doing the same.” We hope the assumption was verified ! 
According to Mrs. Schopenhauer, 


LONDONERS ARE Not VERY HospiTABLe, 


and “ prefer entertaining a friend they invite to dinner at a coffee- 
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house or tavern rather than at their own homes, where the presence 
of ladies is a restraint upon them. Ladies are treated with 
great respect, but, like all personages imposing respect, they are 
avoided as much as possible.” Our traveller must have come in 
contact with some very ungallant Englishmen. She describes a 
dinner at a private house ; we are told that “there are twelve to four- 
teen guests, who fill the small drawing-room, the ladies sitting in 
armchairs, whilst the gentlemen stand about, some warming them- 
selves by the fire, often in a not very decent manner. 


AT THE DINNER-TABLE 


napkins are found only in houses which have acquired foreign 
polish, and they are not many. The tablecloth hangs down to the 
floor, and every guest takes it upon his knee, and uses it as a napkin. 
. « - The lady of the house serves the dishes, and there is no end to 
her questions, put to her guests, as to the seasoning, the part of the joint, 
the sauce, &c. they like” —questions which are exceedingly troublesome 
to a foreigner who is not up to all the technical terms of English 
cookery. Of course, the hobnobbing and taking wine with every- 
body—a fashion now happily abolished—comes in for a good deal ot 
censure, which, indeed, is richly deserved. ‘“ Conversation on any 
subject of interest is out of the question during dinner ; were anyone 
to attempt it, the master would immediately interrupt him with, ‘Sir, 
you are losing your dinner ; by-and-by we will discuss these matters.’ 
The ladies from sheer modesty speak but little; foreigners must 
beware from saying much, lest they be considered monstrous bold.” 

Whilst, after dinner, the gentlemen sit over their wine, the ladies 
are yawning the time away in the drawing-room until their hostess 
sends word down to the dining-room that tea is ready. “It is said,” 
continues our author, “that the slow or quick attention given to this 
message shows who is master in the house—the husband or the wife.” 
Long after midnight the guests drive home, “ through the streets still 
swarming with people. All the shops are still open, and lighted up ; 
the street-lamps, of course, are alight, and burn till the rising of the 
sun.” Has any Londoner ever seen all the shops open and lighted 
up all night? Did our author have visions ? 


A Lonpon Sunpay, 


of course, is commented on. The complaint raised quite recently 
by some of our bishops seems but a revival of wailings uttered 
long ago, for we learn from Mrs. Schopenhauer that in her time, 
sixty years ago, “some of the highest families in the kingdom 
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were called to account for desecrating the Sabbath with amateur 
concerts, dances, and card-playing, so that it would indeed seem 
there is nothing new under the sun. “The genuine Englishman,” 
says our authoress, “divides his time on Sundays between church 
and the bottle ; his wife spends the hours her religious duties leave 
her with a gossip, and abuses her neighbours and acquaintances, 
which is quite lawful on Sundays.” 

We allow Mrs. Schopenhauer to make her bow, and retire with 
this parting shot. Still, that lady was not singular in 


ATTRIBUTING GREAT DRINKING POWERS 


to Englishmen. M. Larcher, who in 1861 published a book entitled 
“ Les Anglais, Londres et l’Angleterre,” says therein that in good 
society the ladies after dinner retire into another room, after having 
partaken very moderately of wine, while the gentlemen are left to 
empty bottles of port, Madeira, claret,and champagne. “ And it is,” he 
adds, “‘a constant habit among the ladies to empty bottles of brandy.” 
And he quotes from a work by General Pillet : ‘‘ Towards forty years 
of age every well-bred English lady goes to bed intoxicated.” 
M. Jules Lecomte says in his 


“ JOURNEY OF TROUBLES TO LONDON” 


(“Un Voyage de Désagréments 4 Londres,” 1854) that he accom- 
panied a blonde English miss to the Exhibition in Hyde Park, where 
at one sitting she ate six shillings’ worth of cake resembling a black 
brick ornamented with currants. 

According to M. Francis Wey’s account of 


“THE ENGLISH AT HoME” 


(“Les Anglais chez Eux,” 1856), at Cremorne Gardens the popular 
refreshment, and particularly with an Oxford theologian, is ginger 
beer! M. Wey probably means shandy-gaff. He agrees with 
M. Lecomte: the consumption of food by one English young lady 
would suffice for four Paris porters ! 


A RUSSIAN VISITOR TO LONDON, 


the “Own Correspondent” of the Northern Bee Russian newspaper, 
who inspected London in 1861, asserts, in his “ England and Russia,” 
that any English miss of eighteen is capable of imbibing sundry 
glasses of wine “ without making a face.” 


No Bicyc.es In ENGLAND, 
In the Daily Graphic of November 1, 1893, a statement appeared, 
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according to which a_French journalist at this present day informs 
the world, through Ze Jour, that in London—nay, in all England— 
not one cyclist is to$be found, the Government having rigidly sup- 
pressed them. Well, M. Lévi has told us that there are no umbrellas 
in London ; now we learn that there are no cyclists [how we wish 
this were true !.] What curious information we get from France about 
ourselves ! 
When will travellers leave off being Munchhausens ? 


C. W. HECKETHORN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE THAMES A SALMON RIVER. 


OPE is not yet abandoned that the Thames may resume its 
old position as a salmon river, and that the resident upon 
its borders, like the dweller by the Tweed, may land his fish from 
the banks, or even, as is suggested, from the members’ terrace of 
the House of Commons—to the notable improvement, it is to be 
hoped, of the House of Commons cuisine. Not until the close of 
the eighteenth century did the Thames Salmon Fishery lose its 
importance. Mr. R. B. Marston, the editor of the Fishing Gazette, 
and the author of “ Walton and the Early Writers on Fish and 
Fishing,” himself a distinguished angler, supplies out of Votes and 
Queries, under the date of 1580, from the churchwardens’ book of 
Wandsworth, an entry : “In this sumer the fyshers of Wandesworth 
tooke betweene Monday and Saturday, seven score salmons in the 
same fishinge to the greathonor of God.” The last salmon of which 
we hear as caught in the Thames was landed in 1833. Since that time 
the pollution of the Thames has proceeded apace. We have been at 
last driven to measures of self-protection, and the Thames, compared 
to what it was a generation ago, may be regarded as almost a pure 
stream. Much more, however, remains tobedone. An association, 
including the Duke of Portland, Mr. W. H. Grenfell, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, and many others, has been formed with a view to restoring 
salmon to the river, and is said to be sanguine with regard to it. The 
association in question, which is not yet two years old, is prepared 
every year for five years to turn into the tideway a large number of 
two-year-old salmon smolt, and watch whether any of them arrive at 
Teddington, the first lock which will necessarily block their further 
progress. 
PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES, 


OT too hopeful appears at present the prospect, and the 
investigations Mr. Robert Marston has recently made are 

not wholly or greatly encouraging. That the condition of the 
Thames improves now from year to year is conceded, and during much 
the greater part of its course, all, indeed, but a few miles, it is suited 
to the experiment being undertaken. The difficulty is found in the 
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London sewage, “which is discharged into the river,” says Mr. 
George Thudichum, “to the extent of two hundred million gallons 
daily.” Mr. Dibdin, late chemist to the London County Council, 
holds that there is not “the least chance of salmon living in the 
water,” when the percentage of oxygen dissolved in it is below 
50 per cent. For the greater part of the year the percentage of 
oxygen so dissolved between London Bridge and Erith is less than 
20 percent. Until, then, some means are found of purifying these 
reaches, the experiment seems doomed to inevitable failure. Science 
is already at work seeking remedies, and such I hope will in time be 
found. Other gain besides the restoration of salmon to the river will 
attend success in the purification, if thoroughly carried out. The 
gain to health on the part of the riverside population cannot fail to 
be great. It is not easy to fancy a more tempting prospect than 
that of restoring to something like pellucidity the stream of “ Royal 
towered Thame.” 


ALTERING ASPECTS OF TOTEMISM. 


URNING to the subject of totemism, which I will not further 
define than by saying that a totem is a material object regarded 

by the savage with superstitious veneration on account of an intimate 
and special relationship supposed to exist between it and himself or 
his tribe, it has been generally held that, supposing the totem to be 
a living and an edible thing, the savage will not, as a rule, kill or eat 
it. The infliction, by an outsider, of death upon an animal or a bird 
which is the totem of an individual and a tribe is not unlikely to 
bring suffering and perhaps death to both. In some cases, indeed, a 
totem, or a part of it, may not be touched, perhaps not even seen. 
These rules, as regards the Central Australians, are relaxed. It is true 
that even there a man will eat sparingly of his totem, but eat of it in 
case of necessity he will. He has even the right to be first served. 
But he will not eat the best parts. As Messrs. Spencer and Gillon 
state, in their very interesting and valuable book “‘ The Native Tribes 
of Central Australia,” to which I have already made reference, an emu 
man—that is, a man whose totem is an emu—if compelled to eat 
of emu will not eat the fat, which is considered to be the best part ; 
and he must be very hungry indeed before he will touch an egg. 
Eggs and fat are more “ ekirinja,” or “ taboo,” than the meat. May 
not this indicate respect for the life that has yet to spring from the 
egg, with which the fate of some as yet unborn member of the tribe 
may be bound up? These savages have, however, “clear and positive 
traditions of a time when they regularly killed and ate their totem, 
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and when they married women of the same totem as themselves,” which 
introduces another point I am not careful at the moment to raise. 
These things fly,as Mr. Frazer says, in the face of our old notions of 
totemism, and, by their discordance with savage practices as hitherto 
known, establish a claim to consideration. I may not deal further 
with a question that brims over with interest. It appears to Mr. 
Frazer that the clue to totemism is now supplied, and that “ the 
aspect of the totemic system which we have hitherto been accustomed 
to describe as religious deserves rather to be called magical.” Anything 
rather than trivial are the issues raised by such subjects as totemism, 
though it is not my duty at present to deal with their more remote 
significance. It.is worth while, however, at the present time to say 
that, although there is much resemblance between the social customs 
and organisations of various Australian tribes, there is also much 
diversity. In some tribes totems govern marriage, in others they are 
wholly unconcerned with it. Numerous and important as are the 
researches Messrs. Spencer and Gillon have made, there is much yet 


to be discovered. 
A TRESPASS. 


HORSE chestnut, it has been definitely decided, is not a 
chestnut horse. That being so, I must, I suppose, concede 

that Urbanus Sylvan is not the same as Sylvanus Urban. The re- 
semblance, however, in the latter case is strong, and it might not be 
easy to define in what essential respects the two are different. Shall 
I liken them to the town mouse and the country mouse? There 
being so near an approach to identity, I am a little surprised 
at finding a writer in the Cornhill Magazine employing, at the 
close of a series of “Conferences on Books and Men,” the 
signature of Urbanus Sylvan I have indicated. That there is any 
close resemblance between the conferences sent to the Cornhil/ and 
those I am now privileged to contribute to the Genfleman’s I do not 
allege. Still, for a good many years I have, under the signature 
Sylvanus Urban, been writing on books and men, and I am 
astonished to see a name employed which is so obviously suggested 
by that I bear. I might possibly feel pleased at a sort of imitation 
which might be regarded as the sincerest flattery. I don’t know, 
however, whether the A¢henaum was pleased when opposition 
periodicals similar in appearance were started in the Parthenon and 
the Academy. For myself I make no pretences, and claim to have 
received no damage. For nearly a hundred and seventy years the 
name Sylvanus Urban has been reserved to the Geztleman’s Magazine, 
and I know not how many honourable and erudite gentlemen have 
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worn it between John Nichols and the present representative. I 
think if a court of taste, such as the old Courts of Love of troubadour 
times, were held, Urbanus Sylvan would be held an intruder. I 
know of no case exactly analogous. It is not often that a name 
lends itself to such a perversion. The Shepherd of Ettrick for the 
Ettrick Shepherd would not be widely different. 


“ A PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY.” 


NCE more I welcome in these pages the appearance of a 
volume upon last-century literature and character, by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. No lack is there of scholarship on the same subject ; 
men such as Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., Mr. G. A. Aitken, Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, Mr. Temple Scott, and Mr. Churton Collins, with many 
others, being still occupied in drawing attention to our eighteenth- 
century treasures. Mr. Dobson is, however, something more than a 
scholar and an expert. So saturated is he with the literature and art 
of the period that he, so to speak, distils it. I will not say that he 
seems a belated survivor from the times of Pope, and Gay, and 
Walpole. He makes, however, these times live afresh, and we rise 
from the perusal of his works with a feeling that powder is still a 
possible wear, that the nice conduct of a clouded cane is an art to be 
acquired, that tea is to be taken by the dish and not by the “ potful ” 
—the very word involves a shudder. Concerning the greater 
luminaries of the period Mr. Dobson has said his say, and it is but 
incidentally that he alludes afresh to Hogarth and Gainsborough, 
to Garrick, Woffington, and Clive. There remain, however, many 
lesser lights with whom he may deal. I am not sure, indeed, that 
these are not, in a sense, the most entertaining to read about, just as 
in France at a corresponding period it is pleasanter to hear about 
Gresset and Collé, Crébillon, Robbé de Beauvezet—proh pudor!—and 
the Abbé Prévost, than of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Beaumarchais. 


GENERAL OGLETHORPE. 


O most of us, including those among us who boast a certain 
measure of acquaintance with eighteenth-century life, some of 

the men of whom in his latest volume Mr. Dobson writes are almost 
unknown. Goldsmith and Boswell, Gay and Luttrell, are dealt with, 
and a plea of ignorance concerning these would, of course, put one 
out of court. I for one, however, am willing to concede that con- 
cerning General Oglethorpe, a name applied to whom gives its title 
to the volume, I had only the very vaguest of ideas. A Paladin of 
Philanthropy Mr, Dobson calls him, and the title, flattering as it is, 
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seems merited. A predecessor of Howard in dealing with the atrocities 
committed on prisoners, Oglethorpe sought a remedy in a system of 
State-assisted emigration. The result of this movement was the esta- 
blishment of the State of Georgia and its maintenance in defiance of all 
difficulties, including constant attacks from the Spaniards. Of the de- 
fence of Georgia, Whitefield, the ally of Wesley, said that it was such as 
cannot be paralleled but by some instances out of the Old Testa- 
ment.” Oglethorpe took out as his spiritual supporters Johnand Charles 
Wesley, the latter being, in 1736, his private secretary. Not too 
happy was that association, Charles Wesley charging Oglethorpe not 
only with harshness but with malevolence. A reconciliation was, 
however, in time. brought about. Oglethorpe is mentioned in verse 
by Pope in his “Imitations of Horace.” Johnson dreamed of 
writing his life, and Burke, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Boswell, Walpole, 
and Hannah More were his friends. Walpole spoke of him at the 
age of ninety-four, saying, “ He is alert, upright, has his eyes, ears, 
and memory fresh” (Correspondence, viii. 237). Johnson found 
his conversation too desultory, and observed, “Oglethorpe, sir, never 
completes what he has to say” (“ Life,” by Boswell, ed. Hill, iii. 57). 
I have introduced one or two matters Mr. Dobson rightly thinks 
unworthy of notice. His own account is delightfully interesting and 
spirited. Other articles of extreme interest are the “Reminiscences” 
of Angelo, of fencing fame, and “ Marteilhe’s Memoirs.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TIME-KEEPERS. 


HE fancies of collectors are many, but I think that—after 
books—one of the most fascinating branches of collecting 

is that of old clocks and watches. The number of those interested 
in horology as a hobby is, I understand, like that of those interested 
in blue china, an increasing one, and to such I would recommend a 
recently published volume, “Old Clocks and Watches and their 
Makers,”! by Mr. F. J. Britten, Secretary of the British Horological 
Institute. The book is replete with interest. In addition to the 
history of time-keepers generally, as well as of specially notable 
examples drawn from the collections at Windsor Castle, the British 
Museum, South Kensington Museum, and the Guildhall, it is 
admirably illustrated by 400 engravings. It gives also a list, with 
in many cases biographical details, of 8,000 former clock- and 
watch-makers—an invaluable list to those interested in the subject. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 


1 London: B, T. Batsford. 





